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by  Harrij<  A  Kwinc 

ms  KXCKI,I,K\CV,  SK\()U  DU.  (IDXZ.VUD  S.  (  OUDOII.V 
1’ri'siiU‘iit  of  Kcitiulor 


IX  JAXTAKY,  1924,  after  tlie  polls  had  heen  open  four  days,  as 
required  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  dose  Luis 
Tamayo  as  President  of  the  JL'publie,  the  count  of  votes  showed 
that  Dr.  (ion/.alo  S.  (V>rdol)a,  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  had  reejuved  a  eonelusive  majority  and  was  theref(»re  eh*eted 
for  the  t(*rm  1924-192S. 

Dr.  (’drdoba,  who  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  ('uenea,  home  of  many 
other  men  famous  in  Ecuadorian  history,  has  won  for  himself  an 
outstandinj;  position  in  national  life.  After  eoinpletinjj  his  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  l(»eal  schools,  he  took  his  decree  in  law  in  the  Univei’sity  of 
.Vzuay,  and,  later,  from  the  ('ole<;io  de  Abojjados  of  the  same  city. 
His  noteworthy  talent  and  social  position  easily  opened  the  way  to  a 
public  career  in  which  he  has  distinjiuished  himself  as  lawyer,  author, 
member  of  ('oiifjress,  public  oflieial,  cabinet  oHieer,  and  diplomat. 

While  still  a  youiif;  man.  Dr.  ('ordoba  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as 
a  ju.stiee  of  the  Hifiher  ('ourt  of  (iuayacpiil,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  ('onfjress  in  1S92.  Later  he  became  j;overnor  of  ('anar 
Province  and,  during  the  (ii^st  administration  of  Clen.  Leonidas  Plaza, 
a  member  of  the  ('abinet,  as  Minister  of  (lovernment  and  WoiNhip. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  the  author  of  the  Law  on  Keli»;ious  Observ¬ 
ances  and  was  hirj;ely  instrumental  in  its  ])assa"e.  This  law  con¬ 
tained  ra<lieal  reforms  of  existinj;  lejiislation  as  to  civil  marriaf^e, 
religious  servi<-es,  and  the  administration  of  the  property  of  relij;ious 
eommunities.  In  1905,  during  the  presidency  of  Sr.  Lizardo  (larei'a. 
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Dr.  ('ordoha  was  a<;ain  a  mcinlx'r  of  tlu*  cahinol,  witli  the  saino  port¬ 
folio.  As  (l(>|)iity  and  senator  Dr.  (’dnioha  to(tk  a  proiniinait  part  in 
lejiisljitive  aOaii’s,  liavin<;  heiMi  viee-presi«l(‘nl  of  tlu*  ('on^ress  in  tlu* 
seeond  administration  of  (i(*neral  Pla/.a. 

In  lOlli  he  was  appointed  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Eeinulor  in  the  Uniteil  States.  Diirin};  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Washington  he  participated  actively  and  efliciently  in  the 
work  of  the  Governinj;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  His 
diplomatic  experience  also  includes  service  as  minister  to  Venezuela. 

Dr.  ('drdoha  is  a  member  of  the  le}jjad  literary  society  of  Quito  as 
well  as  a  charter  member  of  the  ('ollejie  of  Lawyeis  of  that  city. 

Inducted  into  his  hif;li  oHice  on  Aujiust  .SI  of  this  year,  the  newf'liief 
Executive  •)f  the  fatherland  of  Olmedo  and  Montalvo  enjoys  the 
exalted  privilejie  of  four  yeais  more  of  service  to  his  nation,  a 
service  for  wliich  his  previous  experience  and  natural  »;ifts  eminently 
(pialifv  him. 


liv  Dr.  Maxi’kl  (Iamio 

Dirrrtor  of  the  liiirKtu  of  Authropoloff!/,  Ih'itartmvul  of  Agriciilliire  of  Mexico 

THK  riiitod  States  of  the  North,  whoso  generous  hosj)itality 
has  been  offered  to  me,  is  the  most  diseussed,  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  Ameriean  ('ontinent,  especially  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  the  Kio  Grande.  But  it  has  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  one  of  the  most  beloved  among  Ameriean  nations, 
when  the  saying  that  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
continent,  “one  for  all,  all  for  one,”  becomes  a  reality.  That  this 
mutual  attitude  has  not  already  become  an  actual  fact  is  due,  not 
to  lack  of  good  will,  but  rather  to  some  other  reasons  which  1  shall 
present  to  you. 

I  helieve  that  1  am  in  a  position  to  understand  something  of  the 
relationship  between  thel’nited  States  and  the  countries  tothesouth, 
bwause  of  the  fact  that  my  alma  mater  is  (’olumbia  Univeisity  and 
that  I  am  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  having  collaborated  in  several  Pan  Ameriean 
(’ongrcNses  such  as  the  Second  Scientific  (’ongress,  held  in  this  eitj'  in 
1915-H).  On  the  other  hand,  1  know  Mexico.  It  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Latin-Ameriean  country,  and  1  have  consecrated  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  the  investigation  of  the  historical  antecedents  and 
the  present  development  of  the  Mexican  ])eople. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  lack  of  mutual  aeipiaintanee 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  thus  far  international  and  Pan 
.Vmeriean  di])lomaey  have  not  yielded  more  fruitful  and  positive 
results  along  political  and  scientific  lines.  1  refer  to  human  rather 
than  to  geograi)hie,  eommereial,  or  industrial  relationships.  The 
fact  that  a  hundred  Ameriean  merchants  know  that  Mexico  furnislu's 
a  good  market  for  h)eomot ice's,  automobiU's,  and  jdows  seems  to  me 
to  he  of  less  importance  than  would  be  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  It) 
of  tiu'se  men,  of  the  lives  of  the  buyers  of  tlu'se  things,  their  good  and 

'  UtOiiv  (IcIivi'nMl  In-forc  iIm'  C-iriu'ttie  Instituh*  of  Wiuihiniiton,  April  Iti.  IM24. 
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bad  (|ualiti(‘s,  liowtlu'v  think,  and  soiiu*  nf  llioir  dpc'ix'st  Innjiin^s  and 
asj)irati«»ns.  Wh(*n  lliis  coincs  to  jiass  tlioso  It)  inoirliants  will  not 
oidy  sell  as  much  «>r  mon*  mcrchandis(>  than  thcothcis,  hut  they  will 
he  hound  to  tlu'ir  custoincis  hy  spiritual  tics  which  develop  social 
solidarity  ami,  in  tlu‘  (>nd,  international  fratiu'iiity. 

rnfortunately,  this  lack  of  mutual  knowledjie  is  mtt  limitiHl  to 
intiM'uational  relations  of  the  An<;lo-.Saxons  and  Indo-Spanish  p(>oples 
of  America,  hut  is  also  true  «»f  the  latter  amoii};  themselves.  An 


I)K.  MAXLEI,  OAMIO 

nirrctdi  of  iIk;  of  .\ti1hio|N>loi!y,  l>o|k:irtiiK*iit  of  ApUillturr 

:in<l  K<»liiriito  of  ,Mr\<*io 

(^\a)nination  of  all  phases  of  e'ivili/.ation  em  this  e-emtiiieuit  preeves  that 
the  seee-ial  sede-ne-es,  espea-ially  ant hropedetoy,  have*  ne>t  pre»elue-e*el  the 
peisitive*  re*sidtswhie-h  we*re‘  e*.\pe*e-te*d  freun  I  he*ir  peest  ulate*s  anel  the*e»ries. 
The*  me*e*hanies  e»f  e-ivili/aeliem  huilelin^s,  inae-hinery,  teads  he*e'e>ine 
ineue*  hi«;hly  pe*rfe*e-te*<l  e*ae-h  ehiy  l»ee-ause*  physies,  e-heinist ry,  anel  e*le*e- 
trieity  are*  e-onstaiitly  wiele*nin^  the*ir  seetpe*  anel  applie-atiem.  On  the 
e)the*r  hanel,  the*  me*e‘hanies  of  human  re*latie>nships  are*  still  very  ele*fce- 
tive,  he*e*ause*  the*  seieiid  seie*ne*es  have*  ele*ve*le»pe*el  se»  sleewly  and  we 
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have*  iiiiulc  no  practical  applications  of  tlicir  iin(lin<;s.  We  need  not 
pt  far  to  find  a  sad  illustration  of  tliisfact.  In  t Ids  country  there  arc 
tlirw  Imndrcd  thousand  indi^cMious  pi'ople;  in  Mi*xico,  ei<;hl  or  l»>n 
millions;  in  (luattunala,  one  million;  and  in  both  of  tin*  Ann'ricas,  a 
total  t»f  seventy  or  eij^hty  millions.  And  in  this  ajje  of  aerial  navi<;a- 
tioii,  the  wireless,  and  the  lOinstein  theory,  these  millions  of  human 
beiiifis  live  several  centuries  in  the  |)ast — a  primitive  and  defective 
exist  once. 

What  can  he  done  to  chanjje  this  situation  t 

In  my  jud<;ment,  the  fiist  thin};  is  t(»  hriii};  about  closer  coojieration 
amoii};  the  soeial  scientists  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  correlatiu}; 
invest i};at ions.  A  ste])  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  it  is 
l)(H-ause  of  this  that  1  have  the  honor  to  ad<lress  you  to-<lay.  1  refer 
to  the  inten'stiu};  anthro|)olo}i:ical  investi};ati(tn  winch  is  to  be  ma«le 
in  Yucatan  from  such  au  altruistic  and  .scientific  viewpoint  by  the 
('ariusiie  Institution — a  study  which  is  to  include  the  i)lu'sicobiolo};i- 
ral  environment  of  the  re};ion  and  its  historie  and  archa'olo};ical 
characteristics.  A  similar  investi};ation  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Anthropolo}ry  of  Me.xico  in  the  Teotihuacan  re};ion 
and  another  is  to  be  made  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  When  such  studies 
are  com|)leted  in  other  parts  t)f  Mexico  and  made  known  to  both 
of  the  .Vmericas  many  old  ))rejudices  which  are  due  to  i};norance 
will  disappear,  and  tolerance,  love,  and  };ood  faith  will  rei};n  in 
their  stead. 

The  conunercial  travelers  of  this  country  briii};  samples  of  their 
wares  to  Mexico.  1  am  a  t ravelin};  man  who  deals  in  the  Pan 
•Vmerican  ideal,  ami  I  briii};  you  a  sample  of  my  wares,  an  exposition 
of  some  of  the  o])portunities  which  Mexico  ofl’ei's  to  the  anthropolo- 
}nst  and  the  lin};uist.  The  field  for  investi};ation  is  lar};e  and  fasci- 
natiii};  and  the  laborers  have  been  few,  so  1  invite  y(*u  with  all  my 
heart  to  come  and  work  with  us. 

As  a  j)ractical  and  utilitarian  result  of  this  work,  the  Indian  will 
impn)ve  his  economic  situation  and  will  become  a  i)art  of  modern 
civili/.ation.  Then  the  Mexican  market  aiuountin};,  to-day,  tt)  only 
three  »»r  four  million  buyeis,  will  be  increased  to  sixteen  million, 
since  the  imli};em»us  and  mestizo  inhabitants  will  then  reipiire 
nwessities  which  can  be  satisfied  oidy  by  im])ortation. 

Tli(  tifin  of  sliitlits  to  In  (llsfnssid.  lii  this  lecture  1  shall  not  deal 
with  the  studies  already  madi*  of  the  white  population  of  Mexico, 
with  its  motlern  civilization  and  Spanish  lan};ua};e,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  ruliii};  classes  and,  in  a  way,  the  dynaiuies  of  the  eountry, 
althou};h  it  re])res(‘nts  oidy  a  minimum  |>art  of  the  poj>ulation.  I 
shall,  rather,  discuss  the  studies  made  of  that  backwanl  and  passive 
Itnaip  »)f  iudi};enous  and  mixed  peoples  wlu)  eoiupose  the  };reat 
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majority  ol  tin*  iiihal)i(aiits.  Tlu*  white  minority  possesses  relative 
culture*  ami  the  (‘coiiomic  lut'ans  of  securin*;  information  r(‘<;ar(ling 
studies  of  its  own  life*  anel  e-eunlitietns,  ami  heiie'e*  e-an  wetrk  feir  its 
e)wn  improvement,  while  the*  imli«;e*ne>us  majeerity,  he*e-ause  eef  Us 
cultural  hackwarelne*ss,  e-an  met  umlerstami  the  inve*stifiatie)ns  whUh 
have  he*en  maele  in  its  hehalt.  Me>re*e*ver,  its  miserahle  e*conoinic 
situatieen  e»l)li<;e*s  this  class  te»  elevette  itself  almeest  t*xclusively  tee  the 
e*e»nservatie»n  e>f  its  physical  life.  Of  e*e»urse,  we  shall  alsee  eleveete*  our 
attentieui  tee  inv(*stij'atie)ns  relating;  tee  the  rae*ial  ami  cultural  fusiem 
e»f  white*s  ami  Imlians. 

Hihl'iiuira jth]!  of  (inthrojKtlotjicol  nidfcridl. — He*se*are*h  weerk  e)f  an 
authre)pe)le»(rical  e*harae*te*r  has  he*e*n  eleuu*  in  Mexicet  fe»r  feiur  hun(lre>el 


ye*ars.  This  state*me*nt  may  seuiml  like*  an  exaj'j'cratiem,  hut,  as  a 
matter  e*f  fae-t,  it  is  met,  if  euie  take*s  intee  ae*e*e)unt  the*  fe)lle»win<;  argu¬ 
ment:  Sahagiiu,  Lamia,  Duran,  ami  eether  e-eeleeiiial  e*hre>nie*le*rs  set 
feerth  in  the*ir  weerks  the*  elire*e-t  eehse'rvatieuis  whie*h  the*y  maele*  of  the 
racial  characte*ristie*s  eef  the*  e*e»nepje*re*el  imiigenous  j)e*e»j)le,  eef  their 
mythical  ieleas,  seecial  e»r;'anizatie»n,  artistic  e*x])re*ssie»n,  languages  anel 
eliale*cts,  magic  rite*s  ami  e-e*reme»nie*s,  habitat  ions,  feaeel,  e‘le)the*s,  etc., 
ete*.  That  is  tee  say,  the*se*  weerks  j)re*se*ut  eehservations  which  feerm  a 
wheele*  wheese*  chjirae'te*r  nuiy,  with  all  justie-e,  he^  juelge*el  as  ethno- 
graphie*,  linguistie',  eer  e»f  the*  nature  eef  feilklore*,  ete*.  Threeugheeiit  the 
nim*tee*nth  e*e*ntury  ami  the*  e*urrent  e|uarte*r  e»f  this  ce'uturv  tlie*rc 
have*  n])j>e‘are‘el  nume*re)us  heaiks  e>f  aiithreejeeeleegie'al  te*mle*m*ie*s  eif  all 
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kinds.  It  mij;ht  lx*  supjxtscd  that  {jivcii  sucli  copious  and  chroiio- 
lajlically  c.\tcusiv(>  l»il>lio^i‘a])hical  material,  our  autliroj)oloj;ical 
kiiawlcd^i'  of  till'  j)oj)iilatioii  of  Mi*xico  would  l)c  very  aiujile  and 
selid.  rnfortimately  such  is  not  the  case,  l)ecaus«*  the  cpiality  «)t 
this  enormous  niimher  of  hooks  hy  native  and  forei{;n  authors  is 
not,  accordinj;  to  modern  scientific  standards,  in  keepiuf;  with  their 
(|iiantity.  The  authors  tlumiselves  are  not  always  to  he  hlameil  for 
their  deliciencies.  It  must  he  rememhered  that  the  scientific  dis- 
cijdine  now  exactcxl  in  anthroj)olo^ical  investi<;ation  date's  from  only 
alxait  half  a  century  ajjo. 

Thus,  the  anthropedojjical  literature  in  Mexico  can  he  dividc'd  into 
three  sectiims  or  fjroups;  in  the  first  there  are  hooks  to  which  no  rijjid 
scientific  method  was  a])})lied  in  the  collection  and  examination  of  the 
•lata,  nor  hence  in  the  dexluced  conclusions;  to  the  second  helon"  hooks 
in  which  the  data  and  conclusions  were  elaborated  on  the  basis  of 
seientific  metlnal:  and  to  the  third  those  scientific  works  whose 
eonelusiiais  have  hec'H  j;iven  a  direct  ajiplication  to  the  improvement 
<)f  social  conditions. 

It  must  he  noted,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  m)t  he  logical  to 
elas.sify  in  the  first  group  only  hooks  and  manuscriiits  written  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  hut  that  there  must  also  he  included  those 
which,  although  dating  from  the  last  few  decades,  are  not  written  in 
aeeonl  with  scientific  nu'thod,  'Fhese  must  he  eliminated  inmi  the 
second  grouj),  leaving  only  those  which  have  genuine  scientific  value. 
(M  course.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  he  undei’sttual  that  the  w«)rks  of  the 
first  grouj)  are  without  value,  hut  that  they  may  he  c«)nsidered  only  as 
sources  of  information  which  must  he  suhj'ected  to  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  clear  why  the  authors  of  the  time  before  anthro¬ 
pology  accpiired  its  scientific  character  did  not  jiroduce  works  in 
keeping  with  the  ])resent  standards;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  wrote  after  this  time  and  those  who  continue  to  write  ujion 
anthroj)ological  subjects  without  knowing  the  jirincijiles  of  scientific 
research  and  without  the  originality  of  the  colonial  chroniclei's  deserve 
reproach. 

I  shall  give  some  objective  examples  t)f  what  I  have  just  set  forth. 
Unda,  the  incendiary  jirelate,  who  reduced  to  ashes  a  veritable  moun¬ 
tain  of  |)recious  mamiscrijits  of  the  Mayas,  in  which  was  treasured  the 
swret  of  the  greatest  aboriginal  civilization  of  America,  rejienting 
perhajis,  of  this  crime  of  a  jierverted  civilization,  jiroduced  his  famous 
work.  “Kelaeidn  de  las  ('osas  de  Yucatiin”  in  which  appear  his 
observations  and  investigations  on  the  religion  of  the  Mayas,  their 
chronology,  customs,  etc.  Now,  these  data  of  ethnograjihical 
character  are  of  the  very  greatest  imjiortance  in  their  informative 
a.s|Hrt  and  constitute  the  foundation  u|)on  which  modern  sjiecula- 
tions  are  based,  lint  they  are  not  in  themselves  *)f  a  scientific  nature 
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inasmuch  as  tlu*v  «1(»  not  permit  their  author  to  deduce  scientific 
conclusions,  nor  do  they  provide  liiin  with  h»<iical  certainty  n'^iarding 
the  cultural  conce|)ls  to  which  they  r(‘f«’r.  Obviously,  more  <-an  not 
he  asked  of  Lauda  llum  what  he  <li«l,  considerin*;  tlu*  fact  that  nearly 
thna*  hundred  years  se|)a rated  him  from  tin*  »‘poch  in  which  a|)peur(>(l 
those  scientific  methods  in  |)ossessi<»n  of  which  he  could  have  done  still 
more.  Scientific  hooks  referring  to  Maya  civilization  and,  therefore, 
lM‘lon"in<;  to  the  second  {iroui),  are  those  in  which  the  author  not 
only  utilized  the  fundamental  observations  of  the  chroniclers  but 
makes  his  own  experimental  observations,  coordinates  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  draws  suitable  conclusions,  rigidly  following  the 
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principles  and  laws  which  scientific  anthropological  knowledge  lia.s 
established.  Thus,  for  example,  Morley’s  manual,  “ Intnaluction 
to  the  Maya  lli(“n»glyphs”  is  a  scientific  work,  because  its  basic 
antecedents  are  Landa  and  oth<‘r  authors  (tf  the  past,  coordinated 
with  scientific  |)ostidates  from  piu'sonal  ohservaition.  From  tliis 
th<*re  result  logical  comdusieuis  which  furnish  a  satisfactory  ce'rtaintv. 
Naturally  Morhw’s  hook  like*  all  human  work  may  (‘ontain  errors, 
hut  his  do  not  lessen  its  scientifie*  natun'. 

I  will  cite  anotlnu'  (‘xainph*  of  hooks  of  the  first  gnuip  with  reference 
to  indig<‘nous  language's.  Molina,  Ih'tancourt,  ('arranza,  etc., 
leariH'd  tiu'  native  languages  with  se'hohirship  and  a(>plication,  and 
wrote;  vea-ahularie's  anel  re'ligiems  anel  grammatical  weuks  which  have 
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Imth  of  viiluo  as  the  liases  for  modern  studies.  'J'he  defieieneies 
of  their  meritorious  labor,  due  to  the  faiet  that  modern  lin"uistic 
methods  were  unknown  at  that  time  are,  Generally  speaking,  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  values  of  these  languages  were 
not  correctly  established  and  that  their  grammatical  structure  was 
analvzed  and  translated  according  to  the  rules  of  Spanish  and  Latin 
ijramniar.  As  in  the  foi-mer  case,  although  for  many  years  correct 
linguistic  methods  had  been  available,  there  were  still  many  hooks 
which  seem  to  suffer  from  the  same  or  more  significant  errors  than 
those  published  in  preceding  centuries.  To  the  second  group  belong 
such  studies  as  that  of  Boas  on  the  Mexican  language,  in  which  the 
appreciati(»n  of  the  phonetic  values  as  well  as  the  structural  charac¬ 
terization  conform  to  a  scientific  criterion,  instead  of  being  colored 
by  individual  habits  of  hearing  and  alien  grammatical  standards. 
Many  other  examples  coidd  he  mentioned  hut  1  believe  that  these 
will  suflicc. 

Scant  comment  can  he  made  regarding  the  third  group,  which  is 
(■ompose<l  of  those  works  of  scientific  character  whose  theoretical 
conclusions  have  Ix'cn  given  a  practical  application  along  the  lines  of 
social  Ix'tterment.  Probably  the  only  work  of  this  class  that  has 
appeared  in  Mexico  is  that  edited  by  the  Department  of  Anthnipology 
on  the  “Population  of  the  Valley  of  Teotihuacan.”  Before  making 
any  final  suggestions,  I  shall  set  forth  the  practical  results  obtained  in 
this  area  of  Teotihuacan,  explaining  the  methods  outlined  in  this  work. 

We  are  anxious  that  this  imperfect  attempt  at  a  classification  of 
the  anthropological  literature  on  Mexico  may  contribute  to  the 
future  orientation  of  those  who  take  their  fii’st  steps  in  this  field  »)f 
investigation,  that  they  may  accomplish  more  effective  and  rapid 
work,  inverting  the  order  of  the  old  system  which  consisted  in  sub¬ 
merging  oneself  at  the  outset  under  the  mountain  of  books  which 
comprise  the  fii-st  group,  in  order  later  to  consult  those  of  the  second. 
The  most  profitable  way  is  to  first  know  the  second  group  and 
aeeept  the  works  it  includes  as  a  guide  in  consulting  the  first. 

The  following  considerati(*ns  are  based  on  examination  of  the 
bibliographical  material  upon  which  we  have  thus  far  commented, 
and  principally  on  the  works  of  the  second  group,  or  those  of  scientific 
charact(*r. 

lutnjral  aniliropolotilcal  kuou'Udpt.  The  final  goal  toward  which 
anthro|)ology  must  tend  consists  in  furnishing  to  human  groups  a 
nourishing  development,  both  material  and  intellectual.  This  in  its 
turn  re(|uin‘s  united  investigation  of  all  the  branches  of  anthropohig- 
ical  knowledge,  since*  these  are  strictly  interdependent.  We  can  not, 
for  example,  investigate  the  conditions  of  organic  evolution  in  man, 
"itlKait  petssessing  compleiiK'ntary  knowledge  of  his  social  structures, 
since  the  forms  of  these  latter  dire<*tlv  influence  the  organic  function- 
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in"  of  iiulividuals.  Xt*itlu‘r  can  \vc  satisfactorily  investigate  cultural 
aspects  without  knowin"  the  archeological  antecedents,  linguistic 
characteristics,  conditions  of  physicohiological  background,  etc. 

In  Mexico,  unfortunately,  we  can  not  yet  count  upon  satisfac¬ 
torily  integrated  studies,  since  the  effort  just  citetl,  that  on  the 
Population  of  Teotihuacan,  suffei-s  from  the  errors  and  defects 
inherent  in  all  pioneer  work.  The  anthro|)ological  investigations 
comprised  in  the  literatun*  that  has  Ix'cn  reviewed  are  essentially 
monographic  in  character.  That  is  to  say,  they  form  a  heterogeneous 
ensemble  the  various  parts  of  which  may,  in  thems(‘lv(*s,  have  great 
scientific  value,  hut  which  because  of  their  one-sidedness  and  lack 
of  connection  are  not  capable  of  providing  an  integral  working 


knowledge  reganling  any  «»f  the  groups  in  Me.\ic*»,  whether  white, 
mix(>d,  or  Indian. 

Then*  are  certain  niod(*rn  hooks  whose*  ant  hoi's  (*ml>ark  upon 
elivers  anthropological  inv<*stigations,  such  as  the  physicohiological 
environment  e»f  a  native*  gnuip  anel  its  are'ha'eileigy,  ethneegraphy, 
anthre»pe»le»gy,  e*tc.,  with  the*  e»hje*e*t  etf  eehtaining  a  hre)aele*r  unele*r- 
staneling  e»f  the  gnmp  stueiie*el.  The*  purpe>se*  is  lauelahh*  hut  the 
me*the)el  is  very  elange*re»us,  inasmuch  as  we*  he*lie*ve*  that  it  is  prae-tie-ally 
impeessihle  feu-  eine*  pe*rse»n  aleme*,  he*  he*  e*ve*r  so  ceunpe*te*nf,  te»  make 
the  hete*re»ge*ne*e»us  inve*stigatie)ns  re*e|uire*el  by  a  we*ll  re»unele*el  anel 
int(*grate*el  stuely.  The*se  e*an  he*  eleine*  tlmreuighly  eudv  by  seve*ral 
spe*e*ialists.  .Se»  we*  shall  limit  eturse*lve*s,  the*n,  te»  the*  amdysis,  fretin 
feuir  peeints  e>f  vie*w,  e»f  the  ae*tual  ant hreepetletgical  knetwle*elge*  ele*elue*eKl 
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from  those  monographic  studies:  1st,  Geographic-biological  environ¬ 
ment;  2(1,  physical  or  organic  development :  .‘Id,  cultural  manifestations 
and  their  evolution;  4th,  languages  and  dialects. 

1.  GfOffra pfi ical-hioloifical  environment. — Although  there  exist  more 
or  less  satisfactory  data  n'garding  the  fauna,  flora,  geology,  geo- 
(Taphic  situation,  orography,  hydrography,  tt'inpi'rature,  hygrometry, 
etc.,  of  the  divei-se  sections  in  which  the  population  of  M(*xico  is  found, 
on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  find  inv(*stigations  of  a  truly  scientific 
(•haract(‘r  in  which  there  are  demonstrat('d  the  influenc(‘s  which 
these  physical  phenomena,  animal  and  v(>getahle  organisms  and 
mineral  suhstane(‘s  have  exercised  and  still  exercise  upon  the 
life  of  the  respi'ctive  human  groups.  In  other  words,  there  are  no 
anthropog('ographic  data. 

2.  Plij/sical  or  on/anic  development.-  -Since  the  methods  of 
physical  anthropology  were  unknown  in  the  pre-Hispanic  and 
f’olonial  epochs,  there  naturally  exists  a  lack  of  information  on  the 
former  physical  development  (tf  our  indigenous  population. 

The  oidy  available  data  irgarding  the  pri'sent  physical  conditions 
of  the  population  are  tho.se  assemhh'd  from  various  authors  by  Prof. 
Paul  Siliceo  Pauer:  Measurements  of  2, .MO  men  and  ptkfT  women,  a 
total  of  4,107  individuals,  the  majority'  of  the  observations  being 
limited  to  stature,  cephalic  index  and  nasal  indt'X,  besidt's  certain 
indications  on  pigmentation,  facial  characteristics  and  predominant 
(lisoas(‘s.  That  is  to  say.  ivckoning  a  minimum  of  eight  millions 
of  indigenous  Mexicans,  measuiTinents  of  the  sort  cited  are  available 
for  one  individual  from  each  two  thousand  of  the  population,  which, 
speaking  in  gcMieral  terms,  is  a  proportion  that  has  no  scientific 
siifnificance  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  from  the  t'xclusively  anthropometric 
point  of  view  the  |)roportion  of  obsinwations  was  satisfactorily' 
high,  th('v  would  still  lx*  of  little  service  to  science  because  of  the 
lack  of  physiological  observations,  and  because  it  is  ireognized  that 
for  a  th(»rough  appirciation  of  the  state  of  phvsical  development  of 
human  groups  physiohtgical  (d)servations  are  indispensable,  not 
only  for  their  compleim'ntarv  value,  but  Ix'cause  tlu'v  are  more 
significant  than  anthropometric  data.  Neither  have  tht're  Ix'en 
anatomical  nor  pathological  investigations  nor  those  dealing  with 
racial  contacts.  In  the  i*nclos(*d  tabh's  there  are  colh*ct(>d  and  set 
forth  the  data  to  which  we  have  been  n'ferring,  with  bibliography'  of 
tlu'ir  authoi-s,  who  d(*serve  gratitude  and  praise  on  the  jiart  of  the 
Ik'partinent  of  Anthropology,  since  they  at  least  initiat(*d  the 
implantation  of  scientific  metlxxis  in  Mexico. 

In  summarizing,  the  jiast  and  present  conditions  of  physical  devel- 
"pnient  of  human  gntups  an*  not  known,  and  since  this  foundation 
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have  believed,  in  all  good  faith,  but  erroneouslv,  that  these  indig¬ 
enous  people  possess  eultural  eharact eristics  of  the  same  type  as  our 
own,onlyinore  elementary,  and  that  we  suppose  that  with  a  strong  dose 
of  our  culture  the  Indian  will  reach  the  level  and  standards  of  modern 
civilization.  This  supposition  does  serious  damage,  of  course,  since 
the  problem  can  not  he  the  paradoxical  one  of  amplifying  what  d(»cs 
not  exist,  and  on  the  wliole  the  modern  type  of  civilization  does  not 
exist  among  tlie  Mexican  Indians  to  any  appreciable  extent.  If  ")  sew- 
in};  machines,  a  phonograph,  10  jiairs  of  shoes,  some  iron  implements, 
and  an  advertisement  of  Doctor  Ross’s  pills  are  found  in  a  village, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  homes,  the  ancient  style  of  dress,  the  food, 
the  domestic  utensils,  and,  above  all,  the  traditions,  the  concepts,  and 
the  sentiments  are  similar  to  those  whicli  the  inhabitants  have  had 
for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  it  would  he  more  logical  to  say 
i  that  this  village  is  included  in  the  backward  indigenous  civilization, 

I  rather  than  in  the  modern  civilization. 

The  information  upon  which  we  can  count  regarding  the  cultural 
life  of  the  indigenous  people  during  the  colonial  centuries  is  greatly 
inferior,  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  that  of  the  pre-IIispanic  epoch. 
We  believe  that  this  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  colonial  chroniclers 
gave  great  importamn'  to  and  had  a  fascinated  interest  in  the  pre- 
Hispanic  civilization,  an  attraction  which  after  the  compiest  this 
civilization  lost,  as  it  disintegrated,  degenerated,  and  vanished  in  many 
of  its  aspects  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  invading  culture. 

(To  be  completed  in  the  December  Hutlelin.) 
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liy  William  (\  Wklls, 

Pan  American  Union  Staff 

Til  10  (‘iioniious  lUTiiinulatioii  of  "old  in  tlu*  I’liitcMl  State's,  iis 
ovorvont*  m-o"nizt*s,  is  an  unhoalthy  phaso  of  int(‘rnationai 
emiit  and  may,  in  fact  doc's,  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
accuinulatin"  country.  There  must  he  a  balance  between 
the  incomin"  and  the  out"oin"  credits,  otherwise  there  is  a  choking 
up  which  may  stop  the  whole  machine.  I0uro])e,  as  far  as  it  can.  is 
paj'in"  its  commercial  balance's  in  "old,  and  unh'ss  the  United  States 
cuts  down  its  tariff  wall  there  is  now  no  other  direct  means  of  pay¬ 
ment.  lint  Europe  could  recover  without  the  United  States  altering 
its  tariff  policy  if  oidy  the  "old  it  ])ays  the  United  ^States  did  not 
remain  there.  Most  international  credit  has  always  flowed  in  a 
trian"ular  course,  "old  beiu"  used  for  the  settlement  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  balances  here  and  there.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a  flow  from  one  source  and  to  one  objective.  This  cl(^ 
the  machinery  everywhere.  It  is  impossible  for  the  condition  to 
continue.  It  must  chanjje  throu"h  some  healthy  devel<»pment,  or  it 
will  chan"e  itself  by  an  industrial  debacle.  There  must  be  an  outlet 
for  the  gohl,  or  in  other  words  an  outlet  for  credit. 

Manifestly  this  outlet  should  lx*  in  forei"n  loans  and  investments, 
but  it  is  not  nec(*ssarv  that  all  the  loans  and  inv(*stments  should  l)e 
made  in  Europe',  not  lu'cessary  nor  advisable  for  Europe's  ultimate 
"(xxl.  It  is  only  lU'ce'ssary  that  the  United  Slate's  h't  "e>  its  strangle 
hedel  em  the  "edel  see  that  internatieenal  cre*elit  may  fleew  as  m*e*ele'el.  .Vn 
investme'nt  in  Uhina  juay  re'speuiel  lee  the*  situatiem  as  we*ll  as  an 
inve'stme'iit  in  France*  e>r  (lermany. 

The  inv(*ste>r  will  chexjse.  lie*  will  place  his  ineuxey  whe*re*  the 
se*curity  anel  the*  returns  are*  the*  be*st,  anel  that  is  aes  it  shemlel  lae. 
Fearei"!!  inv(*stme*nt  is  ceunparaf ively  a  ne'W  e*ntcrprise  fear  the  United 
State's.  It  is  a  scietice*  in  the  main  yet  tea  be*  le*arne‘el,  but  there  are 
"tiieliu"  lanelmarks. 

As  an  inv(*stim*nt  fielel  Laatin  Ame*rie*a  is  well  wearth  the*  stuely.  It 
is  neat  aleanc  that  preaximity  inaake's  it  the  natural  fielel,  but  that  in 
itself  it  hais  aelvantai"e*s  tea  eaffe*r  which  neither  Eureape*  near  any  eather 
se*e*tiean  eaf  the  wearlel  e*am  eaffer. 

It  is  neat  expe*ede*el  that  citi/e*ns  eaf  the*  I'nite'el  State's  will  emigrate 
in  any  e*eansiele*rable*  numbe*rs  tea  Eaitin  .Vmcrie'ai  ear  e*lse*whe‘re*.  That 
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is  not  to  bo  oxpootod,  altlunioh  oinijjration  itself  is  a  form  of  invest¬ 
ment.  The  man  who  buys  a  bond  of  the  ('hilean  Government  on 
the  New  York  Stock  K.xehanoe  and  the  Italian  or  Spanish  emigrant 
who  goes  to  that  country  seeking  a  home  are  alike  investors  in  Chile. 
However  different  the  investments  may  appear,  essentially  they  are 
alike  and  moved  by  an  identical  purpose.  One  does  not  buy  a  Chilean 
bond  except  when  he  believes  it  to  he  an  advantageous  purchase. 

I  Whatever  may  he  his  sentiment,  after  all  it  is  personal  interest  that 
j  moves  him  and  the  emigrant  as  well.  Both  propose  to  better  their 
conditions  and  they  both  believe  that  Chile  offers  something  a  little 
better  than  some  other  country  that  might  be  chosen.  It  takes  two 
to  make  a  bargain,  as  the  old  adage  rubs,  and  an  investment  is  a 
bargain  with  two  sides.  This  fact  is  td()  often  ohscured,  or  even  lost 
sight  of  entirely.  It  is  not  suflicient  that  a  country  needs  money,  or 
needs  industrial  develojiment,  or  needs  immigration.  That  is  one 
side  only.  The  other  side  is  what  has  it  to  offer  to  the  capitalist,  the 
industrialist  or  the  simjile  laborer  to  induce  him  to  change  his  invest¬ 
ment  or  to  leave  his  home?  Its  goods  are  on  the  bargain  counter 
along  with  othei’s  and  the  buyer  will  invariably  make  a  choice.  It 
may  not  always  be  a  wise  choice,  investors  no  more  than  others  are 
endowed  with  encyclopedic  knowledge  or  never  failing  prescience,  but 
it  will  be  a  choice  prompted  by  such  considerations  of  interest  as  the 
investor  is  capable  of  seeing  and  understanding. 

From  the  investment  standpoint  all  of  Latin  America  is  a  new 
country,  new  in  the  sense  that  as  compared  with  western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  stage.  It  is 
not  a  (juestion  of  years  but  of  development.  Gold  and  silver  mining 
in  Latin  America  is  older  than  in  the  Ignited  States,  South  Africa, 
or  Australia,  but  as  compared  with  these  countries  Latin  American 
mining  offers  almost  a  virgin  field.  So  it  runs  through  nearly  eA'ery 
industry;  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  often  that  is  much,  is 
after  all  but  little  of  what  may  be  done. 

Latin  America’s  future  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  industri(‘s  and  more  particularly  of  those  that  are  directly 
based  upon  natural  resources.  Any  just  t'stimate  of  the  prt'sent 
or  prospective  value  of  Latin  American  government  or  railway  bonds, 
shares  in  manufacturing  or  trading  enterprises  must  take  into  primary 
consideration  tbe  status  of  the  prixluctive  imlustrit's;  not  neci'ssarily 
1  the  seasonable  or  temporarv  lluctnations  produced  bv  weather  or  a 
i  like  •ause,  but  the  general  status  of  the  industry.  If  agriculture  be 
!  the  chief  producing  industry,  we  need  to  know  whether  or  not, 
;  measured  over  periods  of  years,  progress  has  been  nuule.  I'here 
I  may  be  dry  or  wet  seasons,  locusts  or  frost,  good  or  bad  crops — all 
■  these  are  sid>ject  to  the  law  of  av(*rag('s  and  are  temporary.  So 
=  in  mining,  or  any  other  productive  industry,  the  <iiU‘stion  is  whether 
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tlu*ri‘  is  in  {jenoral  pro"r(‘ss,  taking  the  industry  as  a  wliolc*.  If  so, 
then  there  is  a  basis  for  satisfactory  invc'stments  not  only  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry  hut  in  the  secondary  industrii‘s  of  transportation, 
manufacture,  and  commer<*e,  and  also  in  government  bonds. 

The  basic  industric's  in  all  Latin  America  constantly  advance. 
'Po  the  casual  observer  this  advance  appears  oidy  as  incnaised  pro¬ 
duction.  Kvery  live  years  shows  more  wheat,  corn,  codec,  sugar, 
cacao,  meat,  hides,  nitrate,  copper,  tin,  oil,  etc.,  tlian  the  live  years 
|)receding.  Almost  every  year  slxows  the  same.  lint  the  increasing 
pnaluction  is  significant  because  it  rc'sults  from  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  methods.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  Latin  America’s  progress 
and  the  justification  for  Latin  American  investments.  If  Latin 
America  liad  been  satisfied  to  continue  to  produce  by  the  old  methods 
there  would  be  no  surplus(‘s,  no  export,  no  immigration  and  but 
slight  l>asis  for  railway  extension  or  government  loans;  in  fact  it  would 
have  remained  an  investimuit  field  of  hut  little  conseciuence. 

The  pnalucing  industrit's  of  new  countrit's  are  at  fiist  more  or  less 
exp(‘riments;  th(*y  are  almost  entirxdy  so  in  respect  to  world  trade 
and  tlie  attitude  (»f  foreign  investoi*s  thereto.  But  these  experiments 
may  pass  the  earlier  stage*  and  enter  the  class  of  the  trieel  anel  pre)ve*n. 
'Phis  stage*  is  reae*he*el  whenever  feu-  a  e-emsielerahle  perieeel  those 
inelustri(*s  are*  eihle*  to  maintain  themselve*s  upeui  the  international 
plain,  i.  e*.,  whenever  the*y  are  able  tee  furnish  expeerts  in  quantities 
in  succ.e*ssful  ce)mpe*titie)n  with  e>the*r  preeelucing  ceuintrie*s. 

The*  e-hie*f  Latin  American  preielucing  inelustrie*s  have  l)(*en  tried 
anel  preeven.  Ye*t  tee  the*  ave*nige*  feere*ign  inve*steer,  t*spe*e*iidly  in  the 
rnite*el  State*s,  this  fae-t  is  neet  e*le*arly  unelersteeeeel.  Latin  America 
appe*ars  eenly  as  a  fie*lel  eef  inelustrial  e*xpe*rime*ntatieen.  'Hie  ceense*rva- 
tive*  inv(*steer  is  teeee  a|)t  tee  se*e  all  Latin  .\merican  inve*stments  eis  simply 
a  gamble  wlie*re*  eeiie*  may  win  large*ly  eer  leese*  his  stake. 

In  truth  Latin  .Vme*rie-a  is  as  ye*t  a  |eieene*e*r’s  lanel.  It  is  a  fie*lel  feer 
inelustried  e>xpe>rime*ntatieen,  pe-rhaps  the*  meest  preemising  in  the  weerld 
tee-elay;  hut  it  is  seeme*thing  meere*.  It  is  ji  fie'lel  whe*re*  ce*rfain  e*xpe‘ri- 
ments  have*  lee*e*n  trie*el  eeiit  while*  eellie*i-s  have*  neet  lee*e*n.  Inelustrially 
it  is  as  virgin  as  Africa  een  the*  eeiie*  hand  anel  as  se*ltle*el  jis  Kureepe  een 
the*  eethe*r.  The*re*  is  nee  meere*  like>lih(eeeel  that  .Vrge*ntina  will  e-e*a*iP 
the*  preeeluctieen  eef  whe*at  than  that  Frane*e*  eer  Hungary  will.  The 
grazing  anel  agricultural  inelustrie*s,  i.  e*.,  such  as  have*  passe*el  threeugli 
tlie  e*xperime*ntal  steige*  anel  are*  een  an  e*xpeert  basis  are*  as  like*ly  tee  be 
|>e*rmane*nt  as  the*  same*  inelustrie*s  in  any  eethe*r  se*e-tieen  eef  the*  weerld. 
Latin  Ame*rican  mineral  preeelue-tieen  is  le*ss  a  gandele  than  in  meest 
<ethe*r  [elac.e*s.  W'e  e-an  neet  intellige-ntly  we*igh  Latin  Amerie-an  inve*st- 
me*nts  eef  any  characte*r  unle*ss  we*  ke*e*p  e-le*arly  in  minel  the*  fact  that 
Latin  .\me*rie-a  is  nee  leenge*r  sim|ely  an  e*xpe*rime*nt ,  a  spe*e*ulatieen  ID 
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untrii'tl  »>|)|)«»rtimitios.  Ratlu*r  \vt*  must  remomlu'r  tliat  tluuv  are 
two  phases  of  Latin  Ameriea,  industrially  speakinjt;  just  as  there  are 
(he  same  two  |)hases  of  the  Tinted  States.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  the 
(lifTerentiatiou  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other. 

It  may  he  said  with  truth  that  tlie  attitude  of  investoi-s  in  the 
United  States  toward  Latin  Ameriea— that  is,  the  inclination  to 
consider  every  investment  there  as  a  speculation  in  the  untried — is 
the  same  as  their  attitude  toward  foreign  investments  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  So  it  is.  Foreign  investments  as  a  class  are  all  con¬ 
sidered  as  highly  speculative.  The  e.xplanation  is  obvious  and  less 
illogical  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
.Vinerican  investor,  of  whatever  class,  thought  only  in  terms  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  investment,  except  in  a  very 
limited  ami  specially  localized  sense,  did  not  come  within  his  purview. 
Money  was  worth  more-  i.  e.,  drew  larger  interest  in  the  I’nited 
States  than  in  England,  France,  Holland,  or  Belgium,  the  countries 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  foreign  loans.  Unless  there  was  a  special 
reason,  the  American  did  not  think  of  entering  the  foreign  field. 
The  United  States  was  a  borrower,  not  a  lender. 

In  the  near-by  countries  of  ('anada,  Mexico,  Tuba,  ami  to  a  lesser 
extent  (Vntral  America,  the  case  was  different.  Here  there  were 
.Vinerican  investments,  but  almost  entirely  of  the  industrial  kind, 
and  of  these  such  as  remained  for  the  most  part  umler  the  control 
and  management  of  the  investor.  Unban  and  Mexican  tloverninent 
and  railway  bonds  had  a  limited  sale,  but  South  American  bonds 
were  practically  unknown. 

Taki‘  the  case  of  Argentina,  for  example.  Practically  the  only 
-Vrgentine  (lovermnent  loan  known  in  the  United  States  was  the  t» 
|HT  cent  'Preasury  loan  of  191;),  issued  one-half  in  lAindon  and  the 
other  half  in  New  York.  It  is  possible  that  in  addition  there  may 
have  been  a  few  bonds  of  the  following  issues  owned  in  the  I’nited 
Stati‘s,  but  bought  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  o  per  eent  Rail¬ 
way  1S9(),  or  of  the  Internal  (lold  loans  of  1907,  1909,  and  1910,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  over  ‘JO  issues  of  Argentine 
(lOvermnent  bonds  were  regularly  bought  and  sold  in  the  I.amdon 
market,  ami  the  British  investing  public  were  the  owners  of  over  SO 
JHT  cent  of  these  securities.  In  addition,  there  were  some  six  or  seven 
provincial  loans,  all  issued  in  sterling  and  owned  in  England,  and  a 
considerable  investment  in  the  cedillas  of  the  National  Mortgage 
Hank,  issued  in  Argentine  currency.  It  was  the  same  in  Brazil,  Uhile, 
Uruguay,  and  the  remainder  of  Soutli  .Vnierica,  Practically  all  tlie 
smirities  were  issued  in  Europe  and  there  held.  'I'he  United  States 
was  not  in  the  game. 

Practically  all  tlie  railway  investment  in  South  .Vinerica  was  Euro- 
iwiin,  although  a  few  of  the  railways  were  built  ami  initially  linaiiced 
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by  Ainoricans.  Public  utilities,  docks,  sewcrajjc,  tramways,  lij-liting, 
and  tclc^raplis  were  tlie  same.  American  investment  was  almost 
entirely  in  minin*'  and  cattle. 

Tlie  war  lias  made  a  "real  chan<;e,  but  it  has  not  accomplished 
what  many  predicted  would  be  the  outcome.  The  American  investor 
is  yet  in  th(‘  main  an  investor  in  domestic  securities.  Ilis  vision  is 
I'onfined  to  his  own  country.  An  American  security  may  b(‘  con¬ 
servative,  seasoned,  tried  out,  hifth  class,  or  safe,  as  the  case  may 
be;  but  he  hesitates  to  apply  any  of  these  adjectives  to  ai  foreign 
security,  although  it  may  be  well  based  and  liave  as  favorable  a 
record  behind  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  war  in  the  international  securities  market 
has  been  that  England  and  the  other  Europt'an  investors  have  with- 
dra\iTi — they  are  holding  what  they  had  but  are  making  no  new 
commitments — and  the  I'nited  States  is  but  slow  in  taking  their 
places.  One  cause  of  this  hesitation  is  umiuestionably  tlue  to  the 
uncertain  condition  of  the  direct  government  loans  made  during  the 
war.  These  loans  made  by  the  (iovernments  of  the  I'nited  States 
and  (ir(*at  Britain  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers  during  the  war, 
have  in  the  Enited  States,  the  chief  lender,  cast  an  unfavorable 
shadow  over  foreign  investments  of  every  class.  When  we  add  to  this 
what  to  the  American  public  appeai-s  to  be  a  rapidly  spreading  spirit 
of  repudiation  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  government  loans 
contracted  in  gold  values  now  being  paid  off  in  worthless  currency, 
and  no  effort  made  or  ever  likely  to  be  made  to  restore  the  old  cur- 
nuicy  t()  its  gold  basis,  there  is  but  little  wonder  that  Europe  as  a  field 
of  inv(*stment  does  not  appeal  to  the  American  man  in  the  street. 
But  Latin  Ann'rica  is  not  Europe*  and  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
f(»r  Eur«*pe’s  sins,  and  in  the  hmg  run  it  will  not.  But  im*anwhilc 
the  American  investor  is  slow  to  differentiate,  lie  does  not  apply 
to  the  investigation  of  a  foreign  security  the  same  rules  he  applies  to 
a  domestic  security,  lie  g(‘nerali/.es  when*  he  shoidd  particularize. 
The  fact  that  the  A,  B,  &.  (’  railroad,  a  domestic  enterprise,  is  over¬ 
capitalized,  losing  business,  not  paying  expenses,  has  defaulted  or  Is 
about  to  default  in  inten*st  payments,  he  rightly  consi«h*i's  as  pt*r- 
tinent  to  the  (piestion  of  value  of  the  A,  B,  (’  securities,  but  not 
necessarily  aff(*cting  fin*  value  of  the  securiti(*s  of  the  1),  E,  &  F 
railroad.  But  wh(*n  it  conn*s  to  inv(*stigating  a  fon*ign  railntad's 
securities,  he  does  link  up  E,  V,  &  W  with  X,  Y,  iVi,  Z,  altlnnigh  they 
may  lx*  railroads  in  <lilfen*nt  countries  ami  thousands  of  miles  apart. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  industrial  progn*ss  d(x*s  not  move  on  a  straight 
line  or  by  sustaim*d  actiem.  Rather  it  is  a  pulsating  movement  of 
t(*ntacles  to  the  front,  which  in  time,  if  the  f(*rce  behind  be  suflicient, 
consolidate  into  masses  with  other  and  new  tentacles  intermittently 
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pusliiiifi  forwainl.  It  is  so  in  Lutiii  Ainoriosi  as  elsowlu'iT.  and  laecausi* 
it  is.  Latin-AiiuTican  industrial  ontiM  prisos  aro  entitled  to  l>e  appraised 
l»y  the  same  rules  applical  at  home.  In  a  particular  eaise,  there  may 
1h>  more  aar  there  may  he  less  faetois  to  he  taken  into  aeeount.  hut 
they  are  suhstantially  of  the  same  kind. 

Out  the  enduring  facts  remain: 

That  Latin  America  does  progress,  every  part  of  it. 

That  the  out-pushing  tentacles,  tlie  industrial  experiments,  do 
grew  into  maisses. 

That  hehind  them  is  a  solid  hody  of  industrial  aiehievement.  long 
past  the  experimental  stage,  that  reapiires  additional  capital  and 
olfers  rich  rewards  for  the  same. 

That  there  is  a  et)nstantly  hroadening  taxable  basis  for  govern¬ 
ment.  provincial,  and  municipal  loans,  especially  such  ais  are  made 
for  utilitarian  (MuIs. 


UNil’EI)  ST  ATES  DEI  .EGA- 
TION  1‘0  FOURTH  PAN 
AMERICAN  CHII.D  CON- 
!  CRESS  v 


As  this  issiK*  of  the  lirEEETix  goes  to  press  the  delegations  re])re- 
senting  the  Kepuhlies  of  the  Western  World  are  arriving  in  Santijig*), 
the  beautiful  ea])ital  of  ('bile,  t*)  begin  their  ])artiei])ation  in  the 
work  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  (’hild  ('ongress,  alnmdy  fully 
amiouneed  in  the  March  issue,  the  opening  sessitm  of  which  to«>k 
plaee  on  October  12.  On  this  conspicuous  date,  celebrated  in  the 
riiite*!  Stat(*s  jis  ('olumhus  Day  ami  by  the  I Iis])ano-Ameriean  pe»>- 
ples  as  Kl  ItUt  hi  Iia:(i,'  will  meet  a  notable  gathering  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  women  whose  highest  endeavor  is  ])ledged  in 
hehalf  of  “the  child,  bis  inbeiH'Ht  rights,  his  neeals,  his  welfare  in 
general,  .  .  .  the  elTuT  center  of  national  eoneern  and  the  most 
imperative  (*f  all  ])ers«»nal  and  community  i»hligations.*’ 

To  a  greater  degree  than  was  ])ossihle  in  any  of  the  three  previous 
Pan  American  ('onferenees  on  the  ('hild,  these  delegates  are  traimal 
practical  workeis,  either  voluntary  or  professional,  in  the  various 
liehls  of  aetivitv  covered  hv  the  general  term  “(’hild  welfare,”  ami 
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it  may  tlu'ivfcu'**  lx*  <*«>n(i«l(“iitly  pmlictod  tl\a(  tlx*  results  of  this 
(•onfeiTiice  slioiild  naich  liifilicr  levels  ami  estaOlish  nutre  elliciont 
and  workable  standards  than  ever  before.  In  this  eoniu'etioii  it  is 
a  s»uiree  (tf  satisfaction  t<»  state  that  the  dele<iation  oHieially  d(*sig- 
nated  by  the  Ih'partmeiit  of  State  to  represeid  the  I’nited  States  in 
this  C'onfiress,  which  is  Inxided  by  Dr.  Sanniel  Met'une  Lindsay,  of 
C'oluinbia  I'niversity,  is  not  oidy  one  (»f  the  most  distinjjuished  in 
point  of  inembershij),  but  one  of  the  best-e(iui])ped  f<»r  practical  and 
eflicient  ])rescntation  of  subject  and  theme  ever  accredited  by  that 
<lepartment. 

It  is  to  be  not(“d  that  s(>v(“ral  nu'inla'is  of  the  Lnitt'd  States delega- 
ti»)n  were  to  proceed  to  liueiios  Aires  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  ('hild  Welfare  ('(»n<;ress  to  attend  in  an  odicial  capacity  the  Inter¬ 
national  ('onjiress  (tf  Social  Kconomy  to  be  held  in  the  Argentine 
capital,  and  that  sttme  of  them,  notably  Doctor  Lindsay,  will  later 
proceed  northward  as  deh'gates  t(t  the  d'hird  Pan  American  Scientific 
('ongress  to  be  held  in  Lima  in  Decendter. 

The  names  of  the  .Vima'ican  deh'gation  to  the  Fourth  ('hild  Wel¬ 
fare  ('ongress  and  a  few  brief  facts  with  n'gard  to  the  members  are 
given  below: 

Dr.  Samukl  Mct'cxK  la.NOsAV,  liead  of  tlie  (telenalioii,  is  professor  of  political 
science  in  Columbia  I'niversity  and  cliairinan  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  haviiiK  Ixsen  formerly  Commissioner  of  Kducation  of  I’orto  Rico,  where 
for  two  years  he  rendered  notable  service.  In  addition  to  child  labor,  his  inter¬ 
est  in  social  and  economic  tiuestions  has~covered  many  other  fields,  including 
relief  work,  social  insurance,  railway  labor,  and  finance,  in  connection  with  the 
last  two  of  which  he  has  held  important  (lovernment  commissions.  He  has 
written  extensively  on  these  subjects  as  well  as  on  child  labor.  Doctor  Fiindsay 
has  iH'cn  president  of  tlu'  New  York  .Academy  of  I’olitical  Science  since  1910, 
having  held  similar  office  in  the  .American  .Academy  of  Social  and  Political 
Science  and  the  .American  .A.sscK-iat ion  for  l.,abor  Ix'gislation. 

Dr.  AVkbstkk  K.  Huow.mxc;  is  the  only  member  of  the  delegation  whose  resi¬ 
dence  is  now  in  South  .America.  .As  general  educational  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooix;ration  in  I>jdin  .America  he  is  stationed  in  Montevideo,  and  in 
going  to  Santiagti  he  is  returning  to  a  city  where  he  lived  and  served  the  cause 
of  education  for  20  years.  Dmdor  firowning  holds  degrees  from  Park  College, 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  the  I'niversity  of  California,  and  Princeton 
University,  and  an  honorary  f’h.  1).  from  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima, 
the  oldest  university  in  this  hemisphere. 

Dr.  UuwAKD  N.  Ci.oppKU,  assistant  .secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  (Muncil  of 
.Social  -Agencies,  is  attending  his  third  Pan  .American'Child  Congre.ss,  having  l)een 
a  delegate  to  the  first,  held  in  fluenos  .Aires  in  1910,  and  .secretary  of  the  United 
States  commission  to  tlu?  second  congre.ss,  which  took  place  in  Moidevideo  in 
1919.  He  has  directed  child-welfare  survciys  in  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  .Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  A'irginia,  and  has  published  reports  on  these 
surveys  and  on  other  matters  connected  with  child  labor  and  children’s  coden. 
Doctor  ClopiKT  was  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Porto  Rico  from  HMH  to 
I90H,  having  Isien  general  su|MTintendent  of  scIkhiIs  during  the  last  year  of  hi« 
stay. 
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Surg.  Caki-islk  P.  Knight,  wlio  graduated  from  ttie  medical  department  of 
the  George  Washington  University  in  ltK)4,  entered  the  Public  Health  Si'rviee, 
serving  in  KoIh‘,  Ja)>an,  for  two  years,  lie  has  also  served  at  a  nnmiK'r  of  sta¬ 
tions  in  tlie  United  States,  including  the  immigration  station  at  J'>llis  Island;  was 
on  duty  in  .Maskan  waters  for  a  jreriod;  served  for  a  time  on  (piarantine  duty; 
took  a  i)ublic  health  course  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Public  Health  Service, 
\Va.shington,  I).  C.,  and  during  the  World  War  was  on  duty  in  connection  with 
cantonments  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina.  He  rendered  excel¬ 
lent  service  in  connection  with  child  hygiene  in  Missouri,  I'tah,  Nevada,  and 
other  States  in  the  West,  and  is  now  serving  as  chief  ciuarantine  officer  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Doctor  Knight  during  his  public  health  career  has  delivered  a 
munlK'r  of  addresses  in  connection  with  various  i)hases  of  public  health  work  and 
has  materially  coidributed  to  the  literature  on  public  health,  esjrecially  with 
reference  to  child  hygiene. 

Miss  K.vth.vuine  F.  Lenkoot,  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  liureau. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  has  been  for  the  last  10  years  with  the  Children’s  Hureau,  during  the  last 
two  as  assistant  to  the  chief.  Before  coming  to  the  Children's  Bureau  Miss 
Lenroot  was  emjdoj’ed  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.  Miss  Len- 
root’s  work  with  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  included  esirecially  studies  of  child 
delinquency  and  juvenile  courts. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Mkjel,  of  New  York  City  and  Monroe,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
liappily  unites  through  her  birth  and  marriage  Chile  and  the  United  States. 
She  inherits  her  interest  in  social  (piestions  from  her  father  and  grandfather, 
who  were  the  first  to  e.stablish  on  their  extensive  estates  in  Chile  night  schools 
for  their  labt>rcrs  and  who  were,  in  general,  i)ioneers  in  the  work  of  social  better¬ 
ment  in  that  country.  Mrs.  Migel  rendered  di.stinguished  service  during  the 
Great  War  as  one  of  the  directors  of  food  con.servation  work  in  Orange  County, 
and  she  is  at  present  one  of  the  two  women  who  represent  the  town  of  Monroe 
in  the  Orange  County  branch  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  .Vid  .Association. 
She  has,  moreover,  been  for  14  years  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
tlie  New  York  School  of  .Applied  Design  for  Women.  She  also  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  not  only  in  her  own  county,  but  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  country  in  general,  Mr.  Migel  being  the  very  active 
president  of  the  .American  .Association  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Rose  McHugh,  assi.stant  director  of  the  dej)artment  of  social  action. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  has  devoted  her  entire  time  since  graduation  to  social  work.  For  a  number 
of  years  she  was  district  superintendent  of  the  I’nited  Charities  of  Chicago  and 
during  the  war  was  assistant  director  of  the  Chicago  division  of  the  .American 
Red  Cross.  In  these  capacities  she  has  served  in  several  relief  works  connected 
with  disasters,  notably  the  Dayton  flood.  In  liViO  she  became  assistant  director 
of  the  department  of  social  action  of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.,  and  has  since  continued  in 
that  position  with  the  exception  t)f  two  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  National 
Catholic  Service  School  in  Washington,  1).  C.  She  was  for  two  years  a  vice 
president  of  the  .American  A.ssociation  of  Social  Workers  and  has  Ireen  engaged 
in  several  important  .social  survejs,  including  a  survey  of  charity  organizations 
in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  the  diocesan  survey  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  is 
the  author  of  .several  pajH'rs  in  the  proceedings  of  social  work  Ixulies. 
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An  International  ('onfjross  of  Ecomnny  took  place  in  IJuenos 
f  ^  Aires  beginning  October  2(5,  under  (loverninent  auspices. 
£  The  proposal  to  call  such  a  ('ongress  emanated  from  the 

Museo  Social  Argentino,  whose  late  President,  Dr.  Emilio 
Frers,  that  eminent  economist,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
jected  international  gathering,  Sr.  Toiniis  Amadeo,  Seeretarv 
(leneral  of  the  Museo,  directed  the  organization  of  the  ('ongress. 
having  made  a  special  trip  to  Europe,  during  which  he  visited  the 
Institute  of  Social  Reforms  and  the  National  Welfare  Institute  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  other  important  institutions  of  like  character. 

'I'he  first  idea  of  the  Museo  S()eial  Argentino  was  to  call  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  of  similar  institutions  which,  although  synthesiz¬ 
ing  social  movements  in  their  own  countries,  nevertheless  for  the 
most  part  had  no  international  relation  one  with  the  other.  Through 
such  a  conference  it  was  hoped  that  these  institutions  would  hecoine 
b(‘tter  ac(|uainted,  estid)lishing  permanent  and  cl()se  collaboration 
which  w«»uld  rectify  or  ratify  e.xisting  methods  of  organizatio])  and 
action,  and  that  their  united  efforts  would  produce  a  strong  inter¬ 
national  sentiment  in  favor  of  giving  <lue  importance  and  help  to 
e.xisting  institutions  for  sociological  and  (‘conomic  study  and  of 
pnunoting  the  founding  of  new  ones  wlnT(‘  they  were  hicking. 

Altlnmgh  the  idea  of  the  (’ongress  was  warmly  accept e<l  from  the 
time  of  its  first  announcement  in  1922,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  j)r<tjected  assembly,  naming  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  e.xtension  the  international  ('(mgress  (»f  S<K-ial 
Iv’onomics.  It  was  composed  of  representatives  of  national  and 
foreign  organizations,  both  private  and  oflicial,  dedicating  themselves 
by  study  and  acti<m  to  social  improv<*ment. 

This  ('(digress  is  another  manifestati<di  of  the  increasingly  evidimt 
tendency  towards  the  intiTnational  com’dinatimi  of  all  human  forces. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  the  world  needs  a  true  evaluatimi  of  the 
importance  of  the  problems  and  ideas  which  agitate  human  society 
in  relatimi  to  its  better  organizatimi,  as  well  us  of  the  practical  efforts 
towards  the  soluticui  of  these  problems  and  the  more  aihnpiate 


•  From  Uk'  llolrliu  dtl  liifliluto  dr  Hrfmmrt  StKialtf,  .Muilrid,  Juiir,  l'.(24. 
I0!M; 
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I,i(to  I’rosidenl  of  Iho  .\Ius<h)  So<-uil  Argontino.  I'p  to  the  lime  of  his  death.  June 
lUZt,  he  look  an  aelive  interest  in  the  pro|K)sr‘d  International  Congress  of 
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satisfactHUi  of  social  iicci'ssitics.  X«tr  is  it  ciion<;h  t«)  j)ursuc  tliese 
ends  within  national  houndarics;  the  (ield  innst  he  expanded  in 
order  to  obtain  tin*  international  <‘oordination  that  human  solidaritv 
demands. 

It  is  interestin';  to  note  that  the  ('on<;ress  is  satisfvinj;  a  need 
which  was  reeo<;nized  at  the  tenth  (leneral  Assembly  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  the  Le‘;al  Protection  of  Workers,  which  met 
in  Geneva  in  1922,  the  convocation  of  an  international  congress  of 
social  politics  being  discussed  in  the  session  of  October  14,  over  which 
M.  Albert  Thomas  presided.  A  few  days  later  the  directors  of  the 
International  Labor  Odice,  and  M.  Thomas  in  particular,  were  greatly 
pleased  on  being  informed  of  the  already  perfected  plans  for  holding 
such  a  congress  by  the  Museo  Social  Argentino,  these  plans  being 
given  wiikspread  publicity  at  the  last  Internatumal  Labor  ('onference 

Buenos  Aires  was  selected  as  the  seat  for  this  congress,  not  only 
because  the  initiative  came  from  that  city,  but  also  because  it  was 
hoped  to  bring  into  more  intimate  contact  with  their  distant  con¬ 
freres  the  social  workers  of  America  and  as  a  result  to  achieve  a 
closer  collaboration  between  that  continent  and  the  others  in  the 
domain  of  social  and  (‘conomic  thought  ami  action. 

IMtOCUA.M 

HKST  SK'  TIO.N. —  »0<  l.\l.  I.X.STITI  TKS  .\.NU  SIMM. Alt  1  X.STITCTIONS 

1.  Dctiiiitioii  and  range  of  social  institutions. 

2.  Organization  of  .social  institutes;  resources;  most  efficient  means  of  action. 

Relations  lictween  social  institutes,  the  jicople,  and  the  State. 

4.  Creation  of  new  social  institutes  in  the  countries  wIktc  they  do  not  exist. 
.Means  of  obtaining  this  result. 

a.  Similar  institutions;  their  purpose. 

ti.  International  action  of  siM-ial  institute's  and  similar  institutions;  cmirdination 
of  their  work;  international  coo|K‘ration. 

7.  Organization  of  bibliography  of  social  problems. 

SKCONU  SKCTIO.N  —  l.AHOK  PIIOBI.KMS 

Firni  Purl. — (ienrrul  Qiwulionn, 

1.  The  emigrant  laborer,  i’ossibilities  of  treaties  on  .social  (piestions. 

2.  International  .siM-ial  insiiranci'. 

Sreond  Part. —  Prohtemii  of  Amirican  Coiinlrics. 

1.  Organization  <if  official  Departments  of  l.4ibor. 

2.  Distinctive  character  of  sewial  h'gislation  appropriate  to  .Xmeiican  countries. 

Regulation  of  work  of  women  and  childn'ii. 

4.  \Ve<!kly  n'st. 

Dete*rmination  of  length  of  working  day. 

(>.  .Minimum  wage  and  wage  protection. 

7.  Conciliation  and  arbitration. 

5.  Col U'ctive*  contract. 

9.  Health  anri  safety. 

HI.  I^'ibor  aeeiiient  eom|M'nsation. 
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11.  StK-ial  iiisuraiice. 

12.  Workers’  control  and  profit  shariiif?. 

13.  Tendencies  of  labor  unions;  legislation  concerning  them. 

14.  Industrial  courts  and  rights  of  labor. 

1.1.  Creation  of  an  in.stitute  for  centralizing  information  mi  .\merican  .social 
(Dialitions. 


TUIKl)  SKCTION — ITBiaC  HK.\I.TU 


1.  Prevention  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and  other  vices;  methods  of 
liglitiiig  them;  international  coo|M‘ration. 

2.  Methods  of  fighting  malaria,  lepro.sy,  tubercuh)sis,  .syphilis,  and  other 
ciunimmicable  diseases;  international  crM)iK*ration. 

3.  Occupational  hygiene  and  di.seases. 

4.  Housing  and  nutrition. 

,1.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  iu  charge  of 
public  hygiene,  health,  and  medical  and  surgical  care. 

6.  Organization  and  operation  of  social  welfare  institutions. 

7.  International  treaties  and  international  health  matters. 


FOITRTII  SKCTION. — Kin'C.VTtON 

1.  Primary  education.  Does  it  attain  its  purpose  of  giving  a  well-rminde<l 
education,  preparing  for  a  full  life? 

2.  St'condary  education — its  aspects  as  general  education  (complemerrtary  to 
primary  and  irreparatory  to  advanced  education).  Defects  and  niH'ded  reforms. 

3.  Special  education  -industrial;  commercial;  teaching  of  abnormal  and 
retarded  children. 

4.  The  primary  teacher.  Imiirovements  needed  in  his  training. 

,1.  The  .seeondary  teaeher.  Where  and  how  should  he  Ik?  trained? 

t).  Teaching  officials.  What  should  lx*  the  criterion  for  the  appointment  of 
admini.strative  and  technical  officials  in  primar.v,  secondar.v,  and  s|)ecial  educa¬ 
tion? 

7.  Higher  education.  The  university,  from  the  iK)int  of  view  of  its  cultural 
and  professional  functions.  Universit.v  government.  International  ecpiivalence 
of  academic  degrcH's  and  titles. 

8.  Free  education.  Within  what  limits  shouhl  frin*  education  Ik*  devclo|H'd 
as  to  ]>rograms,  methods,  training  of  administrative  officials  and  teachers,  and 
sanctions? 

KIKTII  SKCTION  .VOIt.MIl.W  CHOBI.KMS 

1.  .\gricultural  unions;  their  relation  to  agricultural  mutual  aid  and  cmipera- 
tivc  siK-iefies. 

International  ties  between  the  aforementioned  .societies. 

3.  .siysteni  of  agrarian  eolonization. 

4.  Fuiietion  in  agrarian  progress  of  instruetimi  of  women  in  "farm  home 
nmnagement  "  (cwxc/f/wcnf  iiyricolf  im'iiayi'r). 

0.  S|M‘eial  n'giilations  for  agricultural  work  according  to  .sca.sonal  nmls  and 
climatic  conditions. 

6.  Hc'st  means  for  stabilizing  rural  imlustries  on  a  basis  of  land  exploitation 
bv  farm  owners. 

SIXTH  SKCTION. — SOCI.VI,  ST.XTI.STICS  .W'l)  OKNKK.VI.  SOCl.VI,  CKOBI.KMS 

1.  Necessit.v  of  eolli>cting  .s|K‘eial  statistics  comprising  all  facts  related  to 
spwial  problems,  (iround  to  lie  eovered;  iiiethtMls  to  Ik'  followed;  international 
iTganization. 
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2.  Ropreseiitatioii  of  professional  and  trade  iiilert'sts  in  |M>pnlar  (ioverninent. 
Diseiission  of  experiments  carried  out  and  present  tendencies. 

3.  Regulation  of  exchange  in  international  commerce,  considered  as  a  necessitv 
of  the  social  order.  Projects  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


Akticle  1. — The  International  Congress  of  Social  Economy  will  Ik;  coiu|>osed 
of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Government,  of  foreign  Governments,  of  the 
Federal  provinces,  and  of  each  of  their  municipalities;  the  delegates  of  these 
institutions,  private  or  official,  national  or  foreign,  whose  purpo.se  is  the  promotion 
of  s(K‘ial  improvement,  provided  they  have  sent  their  adherence  to  the  Miutt 
SiH-itU  Argentina-,  the  memljers  of  the  executive  boards  of  the  different  .sections 
of  the  Congre.ss,  and  other  isersons  specially  invited 

No  delegation  shall  have  more  than  three  delegates  to  each  section  of  the 
C  jngre.ss. 

.\rticee  2. — The  members  of  the  delegations  of  the  bodies  mentioned  and  other 
IXTsons  indicatefl  in  .Vrticle  I  will  Ik;  memliers  of  the  Congre.ss. 

.\kticee  3. — .\11  iK-rsons  who,  although  not  memlH'rs  of  the  Congress,  express 
their  adherence  to  the  Museo  Social  Argentina  Ixfore  Septemlxr  1,  1924,  will  be 
considered  adherents  of  the  International  Congress  of  Social  Economy. 

The  adherents  of  the  Congress  will  have  a  right  to  its  publications  on  payment 
of  one  pound  sterling. 

.\dherence  to  the  Congress  gives  no  right  beyond  that  established  in  this 
article. 

•Article  4. — The  Congress  will  lie  directed  by  a  governing  board,  com|M)sed 
of  the  Section  President^.  The  President  of  the  Museo  Social  Argentina -KWi 
lie  the  pre.siding  officer  of  the  governing  board  and  also  of  the  plenary  .sessions 
of  the  Congress. 

The  memliers  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Museo  Social  Argentina  will  also 
form  part  of  the  governing  board.  The  President  and  four  of  its  memlH'rs  wll 
constitute  a  <iuorum. 

•Article  ii. — The  work  of  the  Congre.ss  will  be  divided  in  six  sections; 


1.  Social  iiLstitutes  and  similar  insti-  4.  Education.  I 

tut  ions.  .T.  .Agrarian  problems.  | 

2.  Labor  problems.  ft.  Social  statistics  and  general 

3.  Public  health.  social  problems. 

•Article  ti. — .An  executive  board,  appointed  by  the  Superior  Cktuncil  of  the 
Museo  tSoeial  Argentina,  will  have  charge  of  the  organi/.ation  of  the  (kmgress  and 
this  iKtard  will  also  name  the  members  of  the  executive  board. 

.Article  7. — The  functions  of  the  executive  board  will  cea.se  as  stton  as  the 
('ongress  is  constituted,  but  the  section  governing  boards,  app<iinted  by  the 
executive  board,  will  continue  their  functions,  presiding  over  .sessions,  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  labor  and  publications  of  their  rcs|)eetive  .sections  until  the  Congrew 
closes. 

-Article  S. —  PajM-rs  presentisl  for  stinly  by  memlMTs  of  the  Congre.ss  will  I* 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  re.s|)ective  .se;ctions  in  accordance,  with  their 
s|K‘cial  interests.  Each  section  will  nanu;  one  or  more  reporting  delegates  to 
represent  it  at  plenary  sessions  of  the  (kmgress,  giving  an  aeeount  of  the  paiier# 
alreaily  acterl  uikui. 

.Article  9. — The  ('ongre.ss  will  meet  in  Itiienos  .Aires  the  last  week  of  Si'pteui- 
biT,'  1921,  its  sessions  lasting  not  mori'  than  l.'i  <lays. 


'  Tliu  (i|H‘iiiii|;  ilato  wu.s  |N>st|i<iniM|  Ui  Ortulii-r  2)i. 
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I  PaiKT-i  and  studios  witii  tlioir  oonchisions  ninst  ho  in  Ihionus  Airos  tM‘fore  July 

f  1. 

[  With  tho  ooiiolusioiis  aoooiiipanyiuf;  oaoh  i)a|>or  must  l)c  prosonttHl  a  summary 
thereof,  both  of  whioh  will  ho  published  and  distrihutorl  before  the  opening  of 
!  the  Congrt'ss. 

Aktici.k  10.  Within  the  time  limit  set  in  the  preoeding  article  the  different 
■  sections  will  receive  communications  on  similar  (piestions  not  included  in  the 
j  progruiu,  but  such  matters  will  not  bo  considorod  unless  the  ('ongross  decides 
i  todiscuss  thorn  after  the  official  business  is  over. 

'  Ahtk’I.k  11.  Papers  and  discussion  will  be  in  Spanish,  French,  or  Fnglish. 

‘  l’a|>ers  written  in  other  languages  must  have  a  summary  in  one  of  tho  throe 
iiaiiied.  S|M‘akors  should  leave  the  summary  of  their  s|HH‘chos  with  the  res|H'ctive 
sections. 

i  Articlk  12. — -Ml  communications  must  Ik*  sent  in  the  form  of  well  tyiK*writtoii 
copies,  the  authors  kwi)ing  the  originals. 

Ahtici.e  IR.  -PaiH'rs  should  be  limited  to  the  pre.sentation  of  the  subject,  the 
ron.sidoration  of  practical  ap]ilications,  a  complete  bibliography  for  the  study 
of  the  (piestion,  and,  whenever  pt)ssible,  conclusions. 

l’a|H‘rs  must  not  exceed  eight  pages. 

Coniinunications  must  not  exewd  four  pages. 

.Article  14.— On  the  iiresentation  of  each  section's  conclusions,  the  delilH-ra- 
tions  of  the  Congress  will  begin  with  a  summary  by  reporting  delegates, 
j  Article  1").  In  section  meetings,  the  siM'akers  will  not  be  allowed  more  than 
l.i  minutes  nor  may  they  treat  the  same  subject  twice,  except  by  decision  of  the 
majority  present  at  that  .session.  Oidy  the  reporting  delegates  of  each  st'ction 
j  will  1k>  heard  in  the  plenary  .se.ssions,  the  Congre.ss  limiting  itself  to  approving 
urrejiTting  the  conclusions  of  the  s«>ctions. 

Ahtici.e  Hi. —  In  the  case  of  communieations  with  which  the  majority  of  a 
I  section  di.sagrees,  a  special  reporting  delegate  will  Ik*  named  to  address  the 
Congress  at  the  plenary  se.ssions. 

I  Article  17.-  Siamkers  shall  give  an  extract  of  their  siieeches  to  the  respective 
section  governing  board  and  submit  in  writing  any  amendments  pro|M>sed  to 
other  iMTsons’  projects. 

'  Article  LS.  The  Kxeciitive  Hoard  of  the  Congre.ss  shall  order  the  lirevious 
I  publication  of  tin*  summaries  and  conclusions  of  the  papi'rs  received,  toInMlis- 
Irilmted  to  mcmlKTs  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Congress, 
i  Article  LS.  .\t  the  end  of  the  la.st  se>.ssion  the  sections  shall  recommend  the 
I  questions  to  In*  placed  upon  the  agenda  of  the  next  Congress. 

.Article  20.  The  (^mgre.ss  and  the  .sections  thereof  will  solve  any  point 
j  civerlookeil  in  these  ri'gulations. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
i  (Labor  .Section) 

I  (irK.STlONNAlKK 

SECTION  I.  Olt(i.\\I/..\TION  <)E  OEFICI.M,  DEI’.MITMENT  OK  L.MIOII 

1.  Date  of  the  respective  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Duties  entrusted  to  said  department. 

4.  Has  the  official  organixation  |M)wer  to  im|>ose  fines  on  the  violators  of  the 
Islwr  laws'*  If  not,  who  inijMises  .saiil  tiiu's  and  through  what  pnaaslure'? 

5.  Besides  the  Labor  Diqiartnumt,  is  there  any  other  organization  res|M>nsible 
for  certain  functions  or  iliities  of  a  siadal  character  clo.sely  relatml  to  the  lalnir 
question'* 
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(i.  Is  the  Labor  Depart nieiit  in  charge  of  the  settlement  of  labor  controversiw  t 
or  disputes?  p 

7.  Has  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  proven  adecpiate,  in  view  ^ 
t>f  labor  conditions  and  the  neerls  arising  therefrom?  I 

S.  Mention  the  general  results  securinl  by  virtue  of  said  law.  | 

!).  Oitieism.  i 

SKCTION  11.  niSTINCl  ISlUXO  FKATCUKS  of  ADKUF.ATE  SOCIAI,  I.EOISI.ATION  KOI  i 
THE  A.MEItirA.N  NATIONS  B 

'I'liere  is  no  siK'eial  ciuestionaire  on  this  topic.  With  regard  to  this  point  it  U 
desired  to  obtain  a  resume  of  those  general  principles  which  it  is  believed  should 
inspire  social  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes  in  the  nations 
of  the  .\merican  Continent.  .\s  a  general  rule,  up  to  the  i)resent  date,  Kuroj)ean 
legislation  has  served  as  the  immediate  model  for  the  labor  laws  of  the  -Vmerican 
countries.  It  is  eviilent  that,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  (Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles),  said  uniformity  will  tend  to 
become  more  marked.  It  seems  important  that  the  labor  section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Social  Economy  should  propose  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
views  on  said  subject  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  social  conditions 
of  .America  are  exactly  like  those  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  are  different  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  to  ascertain  the  outstanding  peculiarities  on  which  appropriate 
legislation  should  be  based. 

SECTION  III. —  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  LABOK 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

:L  Minimum  age  of  admission  of  minor  into  industrial  and  commercial  employ¬ 
ment. 

4.  Does  the  minimum  age  of  admission  apply  akso  to  rural  work? 

.T.  State  the  maximum  working  hours  for  minors. 

(>.  Maximum  working  hours  for  women. 

7.  What  work  is  totally  or  jiartially  prohibited  for  women  and  minors? 

H.  Has  the  labor  law  any  protective  jirovisions  concerning  |)rcgnant  women? 

9.  May  women  and  minors  engage  in  night  work?  In  ca.se  night  work  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  what  |KTiod  of  time  is  considered  as  night? 

10.  .Are  there  any  provisions  governing  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  street  trades? 

11.  What  authority  or  authorities  have  charge  of  the  ins|)Cction  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  said  law? 

12.  Ib'sults  and  criticism. 

SECTION  IV. —  WEEKLY  BEST 

I.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

:L  Do«‘s  said  law  n-late  exclusively  to  industry,  or  d«K*s  it  also  cover  commerce 
and  agriculture? 

4.  NiunlxT  of  hours  of  rest. 

.'i.  D<k-s  tlu!  law  prescrilM!  that  the  hours  of  n*st  should  be  given  preferably  on 
Sunday  or  on  a  w«H‘k  day? 

t).  D<k“s  the  law  contain  any  s|H-cial  provisions  concerning  the  ri'st  of  women 
and  minors? 

7.  Do4‘s  it  contain  any  provision  relating  to  alcoholism? 

5.  Penalties  impos<‘d  on  violators  of  the  law. 
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9.  Autlioritios  who  have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  anil  inspection 
ruiiiiiH-tcil  therewith. 

10.  Results  obtained. 

11.  Criticism. 

SECTION'  V. — FIXINIJ  OF  WOKKI.Nli  HOCKS 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Industries  included. 

4.  Does  it  include  also  commerce  and  agriculture? 

,i.  MaNimum  numlH'r  of  daily  working  hours. 

t).  Maximum  number  of  weekly  working  hours. 

7.  (icncral  exceptions  admissible. 

5.  S|K'cial  exceptions. 

9.  Have  both  workers  and  employers  the  right  to  participate  in  agreements 
niiilrihuting  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law? 

10.  Maximum  niimlKT  of  extra  hours  of  work  iiermitted  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

11.  Kate  of  payment  for  extra  hours  of  work. 

12.  SuiHTvisors  and  ins|H‘etors  who  have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

13.  What  was,  approximately,  the  average  number  of  working  hours  in  the 
Xation,  la-fore  the  passage  of  this  law? 

14.  Is  the  principle  of  a  shorter  number  of  working  hours  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  established  in  .said  law? 

1.5.  Results  of  the  law  in  ((uestion. 

Hi.  Criticism. 

SECTION  VI. —  MIM.MC.M  W.MJE  .\\l>  W.XOE  I’KOTKCTION 

SirliiiH  .1,  Miiiimiiin  (I'l/i/c; 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  What  trade  unions  and  industries  diK-s  it  include? 

4.  What  method  is  employed  in  order  to  determine  said  minimum  wage? 

5.  Results. 

6.  Criticism. 

SerlioH  li,  H’lif/c  urntcrlion: 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Dik's  the  law  prohibit  the  ])ayment  of  wages  in  any  other  form  but  cash? 

4.  Does  the  law  forbid  the  establishment  of  eommis.saries? 

j).  Is  there  proti-etion  of  the  worker’s  wage  against  creditors  of  the  employer? 

6.  Fixed  amount  which,  in  aeeordanee  with  the  law,  is  subject  to  “garnishee” 
by  the  creditors  of  the  worker. 

T.  Do  the  married  woman  and  the  minor  personally  receive  their  resiieetive 
claries? 

5.  May  the  employer  im|K>.se  tines  or  di.seounts  to  In-  deilueted  from  the  worker’s 
wap-s? 

9.  Is  there  a  special  procedure  for  the  collection  of  wages  ilue? 

10.  Results. 

11.  Criticism. 


SECTION  MI.— CONCH, I.XTION  .\NI>  .XKKITK.XTION 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

'2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

IIO.V.  24  Mull,  ll- 
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Authorities  wlio  take  part  in  eoneiliatioii  and  arbitration. 

4.  Proeedure. 

a.  Nature  (voluntary  or  idjligatory)  of  the  eoneiliatioii  and  arbitration  estab¬ 
lishment  aeeordiiif?  to  the  law. 

(>.  Penalties  preseribed. 

7.  Results  obtained. 

5.  In  the  absenee  of  a  law  on  the  subji'et,  what  proeedure  is  adoiited  in  order 
to  prevent  strikes  or  to  end  .same,  when  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prevent  them? 

SKfTIO.V  MU. —  eOI.LKCTIVK  r<)XTR.\C’T 


1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  deeree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

:j.  What  are  the  recpiirements  in  regard  to  the  form  of  eontraet? 

4.  What  are  the  requisites  eoneerning  the  publieity  of  said  contraets? 

5.  Ix'gal  effeets  of  eollective  contracts. 

♦>.  Penalties. 

7.  Manner  of  adjusting  such  questions  as  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  and  its  nonenforcement. 

H.  What  authorities  exercise  the  powers  derived  from  said  contracts? 

!(.  If  there  is  no  law  on  collective  contracts,  have  contracts  of  this  kind  never¬ 
theless  bin'll  made? 

10.  If  so,  between  what  trade  unions  or  industries  have  they  been  concludi'd? 

11.  What  is  the  opinion  of  both  employers  and  labor  concerning  this  kind  of 
contract? 

SKCTIOX  IX. - HYlilKNE  -WI)  S.VKETY 

I .  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

:}.  Industries  affected. 

4.  What  provisions  are  included  for  the  small  industry  and  for  home  work? 
a.  Objectives  of  the  law  on  safety. 

().  Objectives  of  the  law  on  hygiene. 

7.  Penalties. 

5.  Do  workers  share  in  the  enforcement  of  said  penalties? 

0.  Results. 

10.  ('riticism. 

SEl’TIOX  X. —  IXDl’STIU.YI,  -Yl'CIDEXTS 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decriH'  on  rules  and  regulations. 

:i.  Is  this  law  ba.sed  on  the  principle  of  occupational  risk? 

4.  If  so,  does  it  maintain  or  revoke  the  iirinciples  of  indemnity  established  by 
common  law? 

a.  Does  it  include  laborers  of  all  industries  or  only  those  of  certain  indu.stries? 
If  there  is  any  limitation,  state  the  industries  coveriMl  by  the  law. 

tl.  What  is  the  salary  limit  for  eligibility  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  law? 

7.  What  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  .salary  which  serves  as  a  basis  for 
the  payment  of  conqiensation? 

H.  .\mount  of  compensation  corresponding  to  each  case  of  incapacity. 

!•.  Whom  dfH's  the  law  consider  as  the  heirs  or  beneficiaries  of  the  comi)cnsatioD? 

III.  Is  the  insurance  system  obligatory  or  oiitional? 

11.  Is  the  principle  of  exemption  in  i-ase  of  contributory  negligeuce  accepted. 
If  so,  how  diH's  the  law  define  said  negligence? 

12.  System  employisl  with  regard  to  meilical  and  pharmaceutical  aid. 
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13.  Art"  occupational  di.scase.>;  considered  under  the  law  on  the  same  basis  as 
industrial  accidents?  If  so,  state  what  are  the  occupational  di.seases  recognized 
as  such  for  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

14.  Length  of  time  after  which  the  right  to  compen.sation  is  void. 

15.  Means  employe<l  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  Is  this  enforce¬ 
ment  entrusted  to  the  administration,  or  partially  or  wholly  to  the  courts? 

16.  In  the  ca.se  of  an  insolvent  employer  who  owes  compensation,  has  the 
worker  to  whom  it  is  due  any  guarantee  of  payment? 

17.  Maximum  amount  of  compensation  established  by  law. 

18.  Results  of  the  law,  especially  from  tiie  viewpoint  of  the  accruing  benefits, 
shown,  if  possible,  by  figures. 

19.  Criticism  or  outline  of  suggestions  concerning  such  amendments  as  would 
seem  advi.sable. 

SECTION*  XI. - SYSTE.M  OF  SOCI.\E  INSt’KANCK 

1.  Date  of  the  law. 

2.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Trade  unions  and  industries  affected. 

4.  Method  of  .securing  funds  (amounts  contributed). 

5.  Benefits  granted. 

6.  Is  the  insurance  voluntary  or  obligatory? 

7.  System  employed  in  the  managiMuent  of  the  organization. 

8.  Results  obtained. 

9.  Criticism. 

10.  What  is  the  pre.sent  opinion  with  regard  to  the  development  of  social 
iiwirance? 

SECTION  XII.  I..\HOK  I*.\KTK'II*.\TION  IN  F.ACTOKY  M.AN.AUEMENT  .AND  PROFIT- 

SIIARINO 


SfftioH  .4,  Faclori/  Maiiagt-meul: 

1.  Is  the  sanction  of  a  law  which  gives  to  workers  .some  participation  in  the 
internal  administration  of  industries  deemed  advi.sable  or  possible? 

2.  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  it  deemed  possible  that  such  ])articipation  might  be 
granted? 

3.  Have  any  bills  been  submitted  to  this  end? 

4.  .\re  any  factory  committees  in  operation  through  voluntary  action  of  the 
employer,  notwithstanding  the  nonexistence  of  laws  on  the  subject? 

Seetioii  H,  I'ntjU-Kharing  hi/  ll'iirlTrs. 

1.  Is  tlie  jiassage  of  a  law  establishing  the  participation  of  laborers  and 
employct's  in  the  profits  of  industries  and  commerce  po.ssible? 

2.  What  are  the  opinions  of  employers  and  employiH's  with  regard  to  this 
matter? 

3.  Have  any  bills  been  submitted  on  the  subject? 

4.  Has  this  .system  actually  been  established  in  the  industries  of  the  nation? 

SECTION  XIII.  —  POLICIES  OF  AND  I.EUISI.ATION  ON  LABOR  ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  From  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  what  are  the  policies  of  the  labor  unions 
of  the  nation? 

-■  What  ai'tivities  do  such  as.sociatioiis  actually  carry  on? 

3.  In  case  labor  unions  have  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  what  results  has 
the  law  produced? 

4.  Date  of  the  law. 

5.  Date  of  the  decree  on  rules  and  regulations. 
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0.  Kiiiiinoration  of  the  riKhts  granted  I)}'  law  to  labor  unions. 

7.  Enumeration  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them. 

8.  Criticism. 

SECTION  XIV. - INOrsTRIAL  COCRTS  .AND  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

1.  .Are  there  siiecial  judges  to  decide  on  matters  relating  to  labor  contracts 
(accidents,  .salaries  due,  etc.),  or  are  such  matters  decided  by  judges  having 
ordinary  or  common  jurisdiction? 

2.  If  there  are  s|K‘cial  courts,  (a)  How  are  they  organized?  (h)  What  prn- 
ciHlure  do  they  follow  in  the  trials  of  such  ca.ses?  (c)  What  practical  results 
have  been  obtained? 

:i.  If  no  s|M'cial  courts  exist:  (n)  .Are  they  believed  to  be  desirable?  (6) 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  constitute  saiil  courts  with  counsellors-at-law  or  lay¬ 
men,  as  judges?  (c)  What  general  rules  of  procedure  are  believed  to  Ih'  the 
mo.st  suitable  in  order  to  .secure  the  best  results?  (d)  What  matters  would 
pro|H‘rly  come  umler  the  jurisiliction  of  such  courts? 

4.  Does  the  State  furnish  fna*  legal  assistance  in  any  form  t«)  workers  who  find 
themselves  com|H‘lled  to  litigate  on  matters  closely  related  to  labor? 

SEITION  XV. —  ESTABLISHMENT  OK  AN  INSTITITE  KOR  CENTRALIZING  I.NKOHM.G 
TION  ON  AMERICAN  .SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Has  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  institute  to  centralize  information  on 
.American  social  activities  Imh'ii  recognized? 

2.  If  so:  («)  What  would  be  its  special  duties?  (/<)  Should  it  be  an  orgaiu- 
zation  of  an  official  or  unofficial  character?  (c)  What  would  be  the  bi'st  lueans 
of  inisding  the  expenses  of  said  office? 

.4.  Is  it  ladieved  feasible  to  fix  certain  general  rules  for  standardizing  the 
statistics  of  .American  social  activities? 

4.  If  so,  what  .social  activities  would  be  considered  susceptible  of  a  uniform 
presentation  so  that  comparative  statistics  might  be  secured? 


AT  THE  special  meeting  of  tlie  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 

/\  American  Union  held  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  the 
/  \  ('hairman  of  the  Board.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary 

of  State  of  the  Unite»l  States,  voiced  the  regret  of  all  the 
members  t)f  the  Board  at  the  coming  departure  of  the  Minister  ‘i 
Keundor,  Dr.  Rafael  H.  Elizalde.  In  speaking  of  the  long  period  i'f 
service  which  Dr.  Elizalde  had  reiulered  at  Washington,  the  Chairman 
said:  “The  Minister  of  Ecuador  has  been  with  us  a  great  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  most  valued  friend  and  collaborator  and  we 
shall  greatly  miss,  not  only  his  advice  and  his  counsel,  but  the  grace 
of  his  presence  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship.  I  know  that  we 
feel  tliat  we  shall  lose  a  companitm  and  that  we  shall  all  send  him  on 
his  way  with  our  best  wishes  for  his  success  at  the  post  to  which  he 
has  been  assigned,  which  success  may  be  taken  for  granted;  ami  also 
for  his  personal  happiness  and  that  of  his  family.” 

Dr.  Elizalde  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  of  the  courtesies  that  had  been 
accorded  him,  in  the  following  words: 

“Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Governing  Board,  Mr.  Director 

General : 

“I  wish  to  e.xpress  my  profound  gratitmle  for  the  gracious  words 
with  which  the  C’hairman  has  honored  me  by  reason  of  my  approach¬ 
ing;  withdrawal  from  the  diplomatic  functions  which  I  have  per¬ 
formed  in  Washington  and  which  for  almost  eight  years  have  given 
me,  among  others,  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  governing 
hoard  of  this  notable  and  worthy  institution. 

“It  seems  indeed  a  long  period  of  time  when  in  looking  around  me 
1  observe  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  remains  to-day  of  those  who 
surrounded  this  table  the  first  Wednesday  in  April.  1917. 

‘■.Vnd  1  think,  then,  not  without  sadness,  that  it  is  time  for  me 
also  to  d(>|)art.  The  ‘be  renewed  or  die’  (rinovarse  o  morire)  of 
the  Italian  thinker,  is  a  graphic  expressit»n  (»f  a  hard  natural  law. 

“In  meeting  with  you  to-day  in  this  room,  for  the  last  time,  1  have 
not  been  able  to  silence  the  alfectionate  remembrance  of  my  absent 
colleagues,  many  of  them  now  on  the  long  journey,  and  in  taking 
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mv  loiivp  in  my  turn,  I  should  liko  to  leave  here  among  those  who 
have  so  honorably  come  to  take  their  places,  the  same  pleasant 
remembrance. 

“You  repnvsc'iit  those  who  have  in  tlu'ir  hands  the  <lestinies  of  an 
entire  lieinisphere,  wlimr  at  the  magic  call  of  the  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  powerful  nationalities  arose  and  grew,  which  have  broken  the 
old  moulds  of  human  history  because  they  do  not  found  their  great- 
nt*ss  on  war  and  con(|uest,  hut  on  cooperatitm  between  equals,  as 
an  example  to  the  world. 

“This  institution,  whose  name  is  not  a  threat  to  any  one,  hut  a 
solid  guarantee  of  that  spirit  of  independance  and  collaboration 
among  the  nations  of  these  Americas,  and  which  constitutes  a  tangible 
ba-sis  for  the  communi(tn  of  ideas  which  the  mutual  acrjuaintance  of 
.Vmericans  »)f  all  latitudes  has  fostered,  has  already  performed  great 
works  and  will  perform  others  still  greater. 

“These  are  not  my  desires  alone,  hut  the  desires  of  the  whole  Con¬ 
tinent,  discounting,  of  coui-se,  those  insincere  elements  which  try  to 
deceive  themselves  and  every  one  else  by  proclaiming  disintegrating 
and  absurd  ideas. 

“I  shall  not  end  this  brief  discourse  witlu)ut  expressing  to  the 
chairman,  memhei-s  of  the  governing  hoard,  and  the  entire  staff  (d 
the  Pan  American  Cniem  my  most  sincere  gratitude  for  the  atten¬ 
tions  and  kindnesses  which  1  t)we  to  them,  nor  without  stating 
that  1  shall  always  remember  them  with  gratitude  and  even  with 
legitimate  pride.” 

A  motion  of  the  Minister  of  Cruguay,  that  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Elizalde  be  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a 
tribute  to  the  minister,  was  seconded  by  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  El 
Salvador  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board. 

The  chairman  e>f  the  board  expressed  the  thanks  of  all  the  mem- 
l)ers  for  the  sentiments  that  had  been  expresse<l  and  concluded  his 
remarks  with  the  following: 

‘‘The  minister  feels  that  he  is  the  sole  survivor  of  an  ancient 
group,  but  we  are  all  remimhal  that  imiividuals  pass  and  nations 
continue,  and  that  we  are  constantly  fimling  ourselves  either  as  new¬ 
comers  or  as  survivors  in  constantly  changing  relations;  but  the 
great  thing,  of  course,  that  gives  us  a  deep  satisfactit)n  is  that  in  our 
place  and  time  we  do  our  part,  even  as  the  minister  has  done  here.” 
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l)uilt,  »»iily  to  1)1'  wuslioil  out  hy  ovory  succoeilinj;  storm.  Over  lonj; 
stirtclu's  llu'ir  wc'ir  mill's  of  iloi'p  mud,  tlirouj;li  which  the  navijjation 
of  till' hcji\ ily  hull'll  carts  was  accomplishcil  with  t  he  {greatest  ililliculty 
anil  pro<'ri'ss  was  at  times  impossihle.  lu  other  phu»i's  the-^'w  roads 
lead  over  dillicult  mount ain  passes  where  |)assa»;e  was  only  attained 
bveuttinj'  roadways  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  canyon  sides,  in  one 
place  at  a  2t)  per  cent  jjrade  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 

In  addition  to  four  eomplete  strinj^of  drilling  tools, boilers,  engines, 
tanks,  and  other  oil-well  supplies,  each  of  the  four  outfits  was  eipiipped 
with  such  items  as  a  com|)lete  sawmill,  for  cutting  derrick  timbei's, 
an  electric  light  jilant  to  provide  for  night  work,  an  ice  plant  for  the 
conservation  and  jireservation  of  food  supplies  in  the  inaccessible 
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Si;i*l'MKS  KOK  ONK  l»K  TIIK.  KXrKDITIONS 

TIh' Krtildcisls  fii'Ui  I'litiiiMH'rs  in  cliMW  of  llic  imiiii'roiis  r\|Mvlitiuns  Itivo  l;il>or«‘il  umliT  imtiilil  dilli- 
i-iillH'S  Imiiilrods  Ilf  mill's  <list;uit  from  tlio  Imlntolions  of  i-ivilir.i-il  imm 

and  undeveloped  regions.  Taken  as  a  whole  these  strings  of  tools 
and  sets  of  eipiipment  were  the  most  complete  ever  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Operations  are  being  carried  on  through  one  organization,  although 
ti'chnically,  two  companies  are  operating — The  Standard  Oil  ('o.  of 
New  .lersey,  w  hich  holds  a  conci'ssion  from  the  Bolivian  tJovernment 
to  explore  in  the  department  of  Santa  ('ruz,  ('hu(|uisaca  and  'Parija 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  for  ultimate  e.xploitation,  in  partner.ship 
with  the  State,  up  to  l,()tK),000  hectares  of  fiscal  laiuls  in  the  said 
three  departments;  and  the  Standard  Oil  ('o.  of  Bolivia,  organized 
ill  IlL’l,  which  is  the  owni'r  in  fee  of  ap|)roximateIy  7(K),l)(H)  hec¬ 
tares  of  protroloferoiis  lands  locatiHl  in  the  same  three  departments 
iiiiined  above. 
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The  area  covered  consists  of  parallel,  low  mountain  ranges,  (»n  the 
east  slope  of  the  cordilleia,  the  extreme  heij^ht  of  which  is  less  than 
(),()()()  feet  above  sea  level.  The  {jeneral  extent  of  these  parallel 
ranijes  is  from  north  to  south  with  the  drainaj'e  breakin*:  throiii;h 
the  paisses  in  the  mountains,  fic'iierally  to  the  eastward.  At  the 
south  end  to  the  concessions,  the  drainaj^e  is  through  the  Pilcoinayo 
Hiver  to  the  southeast,  eventually  leachinjt  the  Atlantic  throufuli  the 
Pjiranji.  At  the  north  end.  drainage  is  into  the  Amazon  Basin. 


GATEWAY  FROM  AUGEN  TINA 

Th<‘  nearest  navi<;ation  at  tin*  south  is  the  Paranii  KiviT,  lyiufj  ahaiit 
400  mih's  to  the  eaist  of  the  line  of  the  conc(‘ssions.  Prom  the  south 


C’ouri«ay  of  StAn«lard  f)il  Company 

TU  ANSr<H{T.\TH>X  l)|  K  KKT 1/1' I KS 

Difficult  tiMMjiitain  M^vcral  rivets  fre'iunitly  iiiiftH-daltlc  duriiiK  tli<‘  rainy  soasun  and  tiiilfs  flf 

<ln‘p  tnipl  were  tif  llii>  |M<>l»letiis  eotifronf  iiitf  llie  road  ent;in«H*rs 

(‘ud  of  th(>  conc(‘ssions,  navigation  is  about  100  miles  to  tin*  north  u( 
.Santa  ('ruz,  and  this  navigation  is  int(‘rrupted  on  tin*  way  to  the 
Amazon  by  tin*  falls  and  ra|)ids  on  tin*  way  to  the  Mamore  River, 
which  are  pass(>d  hy  means  (»f  the  Madcira-Maiiuore  railroad  fora 
leuftth  of  120  miles. 

Tlu*  nearest  approa<‘h  to  tiu*  coiu'cssion  by  railroa<l  is  lhrou{th 
northern  Argentina,  via  Oran  amd  Kmbaii'caicitui,  fnuu  which  the 
alrillin^  sitas  are  h»cate«l  ait  distanca*s  vairyinj'  fnuu  40  miles  fnam 
Bermejo  Xo.  1  to  Ora'in,  to  more  than  ;{00  mihs  from  .Sadpuru  Xo.  1 
to  Kmburcacidn.  This  hitter  distainca*  is  (‘Xpa'ctaMl  to  lu*  luataTiallv 
shorleneal  in  the  near  futun*  by  the  construction  of  tlu^  .Aroauitine 
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railway,  Vaciiiha-Santa  C’riiz,  wliioh,  it  is  prodictod,  will  soon  l)o 
complotvd  nearly  to  the  frontier. 

(’oinnninieation  depends  upon  a  single  tele])hone  wire  running 
fn»ni  Kiubareaeidn  to  the  north,  following  the  pack  trail  from  Yaeuiha 
to  IJoyuiha,  a  distanee  of  about  135  miles.  This  line  is  badly 
mglected  and  eommunieation  is  sometimes  interruj)ted  «luring  the 
rainy  season  for  a  month  or  m(>re  at  a  time.  There  is  no  regidar 
mail  serviee  to  the  regions  in  whieh  operations  are  being  earried  on, 
nearer  than  Emharcaeion.  The  nearest  hanking  facilities  are  at 
Sucre,  Santa  Cruz  and  Tarija  in  Bolivia  and  at  Oran  in  Argentina. 

The  experience  of  geologists  in  North  America  and  other  fields 
has  demonstrated  that  there  are  two  stages  of  geological  wt>rk  neces¬ 
sary  to  gain  a  jiroper  understanding  of  the  oil  possibilities  of  an  area. 
First,  a  broad  scale,  general  study  of  the  regions  as  a  whole;  and 
s(‘Cond,  a  detailed  study  of  the  individual  structurt‘s  and  formations 
I  that  may  he  the  actual  oil  sands. 

The  first  must  be  relatively  complete  before  the  second  can  be 
intelligently  umlertaken,  otheiAvise  the  latter  may  be  ill-advised  and 
lead  to  unwise  expenditures  of  effort  and  money. 

For  work  over  a  region  of  similar  size  in  Nt)rth  America  there  would 
be  at  hand,  for  the  geologists,  a  vast  fuml  of  information  giving  the 
first  reiiuirement,  namely,  a  reconnaissance  understanding  of  the 
country.  F«)r  the  Bolivian  territory,  when  it  was  decided  to  under¬ 
take  an  investigation  of  its  oil  resources,  practically  no  information 
of  this  character  was  at  hand.  In  North  America  there  woidd 
have  been  available  an  aggregate  of  scientific  studii's  going  back  over 
50  or  100  yeai-s.  Tlu'se  woidtl  aj)pear  in  the  jmblications  of  the 
National  and  various  State  (lovernments,  besidt's  many  privately 
puhlished  reports  of  individual  scientists  appearing  in  the  reports  of 
scons  of  scientific  societies.  An  extent  of  country  as  great  as  that 
now  being  studied  in  southern  Bolivia  would  in  North  America 
have  pntbably  Ix'cn  worked  by  as  many  as  100  geologists,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  the  discussions  and  adjustments  of  opinion 
and  the  data  collected  would  form  an  indispensible  background  for  a 
gwdogist  undertaking  the  examination  of  specific  oil  properties. 

LACK  OK  SCIKNTIKU'  DATA 

But  in  Bidivia,  this  scientific  background  was  lacking,  mid  all  this 
fund  of  preliminary,  general  information  had  to  be  built  up.  The 
general  tlecision  t<»  enter  this  territory,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions,  was  based  on  the  bn)ad  general  sunlit's  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  no  detailed  wttrk  applying  to  the  single  location  of  a  tt'st  well 
having  been  completed  at  the  time  it  was  tlecided  to  attempt  to 
exploit  oil  in  southeast  Bolivia. 
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X(*c(*ssnrily,  llic  cntin*  cfForts  of  the  orfianizatuMi  wen*  coiicciitrutcHl 
on  an  att(‘in|)t  to  fill  in  this  la<‘k  of  jrc'iicral  knowlialfic  jirior  to  attempt¬ 
ing  the  inon*  (h‘taih‘<l  work  neialiMl  for  practical  opm'ations.  The 
highly  speculative  natun*  of  tlic  uiuhTtaking  may  he  readily  under¬ 
stood  hy  considering  that  even  uj)  to  tin*  jin'sent,  there  is  no  delinite 
knowledge  giving  more  than  a  suggestion  to  the  geologists  that  this 
n*gion  may  finally  conn*  within  the  ranks  of  the  producing  oil  countries 
of  the  world. 

Prior  to  seventeen  different  geologists  in  charge  of  parties 

connected  with  the  interi*sts  of  the  Standard  Oil  (’o.  and  other 
organizations,  made  studies  of  the  territory,  which,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  W(‘re  confined  to  the  g(*ology  of  the  front  ranges;  the  hack  ranges 


of  StanilarfI  f'«>nit»any 

MATKUIAI.S  TO  TIIK  DUll.KINO  SITES 
Miiri'  lh:iii  J(KI  tWM-ulio<'l)'(l  (-.irts,  iiihl  al>i>ut  MNI  iiiiilcs  liavi-  Imh'Ii  in  alniusl  constaiil  siirvice 

were  entin*ly  unknown.  K\M*n  with  this  numlx'r  <»f  men  in  the  field, 
the  actual  amount  of  general  information  available,  and  the  relative 
certainty  of  tin*  information  hase<l  on  this  work,  was  much  less  than 
wordd  he  availahh*  at  once  for  a  region  of  like  size  in  North  America. 

The  magnitmie  (d  the  jirogram  undertaken  in  this  jireliminary 
examination  and  survey  work,  may  he  best  r«*aliz<*d  from  the  fact  that 
to  im'rely  cross  the  regions  un(h*r  consid<*ration  re<|uired  a  oOO-inilp 
continuous  mule  j<»urney  ov(‘r  an  area  practically  without  trails, 
«-art  roails  or  hri<lg(*s.  ('onsidering  the  size  and  compl(*x  re(|uirenients 
of  the  und(‘rtaking,  the  ]>rogramme,  as  it  has  been  ••arri(*d  out,  is 
prohahiv  without  pr<‘C(‘d(‘nt  in  oil  li(‘ld  operation. 
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Five  separate  };eol()}jie  eoininissions  were  orfjanized  in  close  eontaet 
with  the  enjiineers  on  the  •'round  in  1922,  for  the  detailed  mapping 
to  eontrol  the  selection  of  drill  sites  and  for  the  further  revision  of 
the  permanent  land  selections  in  the  field.  These  coiuniissions  were 
headtHl,  in  each  case,  hv  a  mature  and  broadly  experi<*nced  }'(H)l(*{;ist 
brought  specially  for  this  purpose  from  North  America. 

One  party  devot(‘d  the  entire  year  to  a  study  of  the  district  lyin" 
north  of  the  line  from  Samiapata  to  Taruma.  This  proved  to  he 
the  least  known  and  most  inaccessible  of  the  territory  studied.  No 
atlvance  information  could  he  »;iv(*n  to  the  (‘iijiineei's,  and  the  men 
(■oimect»‘d  with  this  work  carri(“d  out  the  most  elai)orate  surveys 
which  have  been  made  in  Santa  ('ruz  up  to  date.  Instrumental 
lines  were  run  over  the  |)lains  area  c.vtendint;  m)rthwest  from  Santa 
Cruz,  throujih  Las  Lomas,  Motacu  and  on  to  Jluena  Vista. 

The  privations  endured,  daiifiers  encountered,  and  hardships 
unilei^one  by  these  five  en>'ineerin<;  parties  in  their  year’s  experience 
in  {loinj;  over  the  cordillera,  thr«)U};h  the  montaha  and  down  into  the 
jungles  of  Bolivia,  measuring  and  mapping  this  hitherto  almost 
trackless  area,  would  fill  a  h<*ok  with  thrilling  experiences  which  will 
probably  never  he  rec(*rded.  The  oflicial  Standard  Oil  reports 
merely  hint  at  the  difliculties  in  such  brief  paragraphs  as:  “Approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  period  was  lost,  due  to  lack  of  labor, 
illness  in  traveling,  and  because  of  lack  of  means  of  communieation.” 

In  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of  alt  these  difficulties  and  handicaps, 
practically  all  the  field  survey  w«)rk  as  laid  out  was  (“ompleted;  the 
total  length  of  lines  run  amounting  to  nearly  2,.")tH)  miles.  Hundreds 
of  pennanent  monuments  were  placed  and  data  procured  for  the  first 
set  of  maps  ever  made  covt'ring  this  vast  territory  with  any  degree 
of  completeness  or  accuracy. 

Practically  all  the  field  parties  reported  in  Lagunillas  in  Deeembei, 
nearly  one  year  after  their  outfitting  in  La  Ihiz.  For  some  time  the 
engineers  remained  in  Lagunillas  computing  and  plotting  their  field 
noti*s,  until  March.  192.'?,  when,  with  the  exception  or  two  who 
remained  in  the  field,  they  all  went  to  the  Buenos  Aires  office.  Here 
they  have  be<‘n  engage<l  in  plotting  their  field  work,  resulting  in  the 
completion  of  the  series  of  maps  of  sheets  on  a  scale  of  l:4t),0t)0. 
showing  all  traverses  run,  concessions,  boundary  lines,  structure 
line's,  h>cations,  and  points  *»f  departure  for  all  concessions;  forming 
one  map  from  Fortin  (’ampero  to  Santa  (Vuz. 


KECJIOX  IHITEX TIAI.LY  KK’II 
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This  map  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  geographical 
knowledge'  eef  Bolivia,  being  the  eudy  map  e>f  eh'pe'iulable  eletaih'el 
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rcforonce  for  the  rej;ion  covered.  A  region,  wliieh,  in  addition  to  its 
oil  possibilities  which  have  eaus(‘d  the  expenditure  of  manv  millions 
of  dollars  hy  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  is  rich  in  timber  ri'sources,  unde¬ 
veloped  fruit  and  agricultural  ti'rritorv  of  vast  extent,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  ranges  of  virgin  soil. 

The  story  of  tin*  transportation  [irohlems  encountere<l  in  the 
movement  of  this  considerahh*  volume  of  machiiuTV,  supplies,  and 
general  freight  from  the  railheads  at  Oran  and  Emharcacidn  to  the 
four  drilling  sites  over  several  hundnal  miles  of  unhrokc'ii  forests, 
jungles,  and  mountainside,  of  itself  presents  sudicient  difliculties  to 
have  discouraged  and  jierhaps  bankrupted  any  outfit  of  less  res(turces 
than  the  Standard.  Over  one  section  there  was  no  water  in  the  dry 


f'ourtmv  of  Standard  Oil  f'ompany 

CI  TTIXfJ  DOWN  HANK  AT  A  Oltll.I.I.NO  LOCATION 
NtiniprcHis  ({poliif'ic  oiiiwnissiofis  inailc  cvlonsivc  stiiilips  irf  tlip  It'iriliiry  to  ilclcriniin'  the  sites  for  ilrillinf 


staison  for  a  stretch  fif  iu*arly  *><)  miles,  ami  the  muh's  had  to  lx*  driven 
off  the  road  from  4  to  .")  miles  for  water.  'Plien  over  this  saim*  strtion, 
in  the  rainy  s<>ason,  mud  and  washouts  madi*  tlx*  roadbed  all  hut 
impassahh*. 

Derrick  timbers  and  all  lumber  for  camp  and  other  construction 
have  been  manufactun'd  on  tin*  spot  by  the  company’s  saw  mills, 
and  tlx*  camps,  when  once  estahlisix'd,  have  Ix'C'n  so  comph'te  that 
tIxTe  has  lx*en  hut  little  lacking  for  eitlx*r  comfort  or  conveni(*nce,  or 
for  the  continuous  arxl  satisfactory  prosecution  of  tlx*  drilling  work. 

The  first  two  W(*lls  to  lx*  start(*d,  known  as  ll(*rm(*jo  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  havf*  hef*n  ahaixloix*d.  .No.  1  lx*cause  of  a  seri(*s  of  accidents 
cov(*ring  a  p(*riod  of  four  months  in  which  sf*V(*ral  K(*ts  of  tixds  were 
irr(*cov«*rahly  lost  in  tlx*  Ixdc*  at  a  <h*|)th  of  1,S4()  f(*(*t  and  all  efforts 
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to  “drill  around”  failed.  No.  2  was  abandoned  at  a  comparatively 
shallow  depth  because  of  eneountered  (luicksand. 

Candx'ti  No.  1  and  Saipuru  No.  1  were  at  last  reports  still  drilling 
and  making  satisfaetory  progress.  The  former,  which  is  now  down 
considerably  more  than  2,200  feet,  passed  through  oil-hearing  sands 
at  between  the  400  and  100  foot  levels,  and  is  considered  to  have 
very  encouraging  showings. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  would  ajipear  tliat  the  operations  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  lh*livia  form  one  of  the  greatest  ‘‘wild- 
catting”  adventures  ever  undertaken  in  any  field.  The  expenditure 
of  so  many  millions  in  the  persistent  prospecting  of  so  large  an 
unproved  territory  is  without  eipial  in  the  annals  of  the  entire  oil 
industry.  Kxcept  for  extensive  surface  seepages  and  tlie  opinions 
of  geologists  there  is  no  evidence  that  oil  will  ever  he  discovered 
in  paying  (piantities;  any  discovery  will  liave  to  he  in  very  sub¬ 
stantial  (luantitv  to  warrant  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  over 
hundreds  of  miles  to  deej)  water  or  railway  transportation. 

on.  EXl'EtTED  SOON 

If  any  outfit  of  less  reputation  ami  sagacity  than  the  Standard 
were  undertaking  such  development  work  it  would  he  classed  as 
the  wildest  kind  of  speculation.  But  it  is  generally  conceded  that, 
however  uncertain  the  venture  may  look  to  outsiders,  tlie  Standard 
very  likely  knows  wliat  it  is  doing.  Word  is  confidently  anticipated 
by  all  observers  that  oil  has  been  sti  uek  in  paying  quantities  by  the 
Standard  in  Bolivia,  dust  wlien  this  word  will  he  received  no  one 
dares  to  predict,  hut  witli  two  wells  now  drilling,  one  below  1,600 
and  the  otlier  below  2,200,  such  word  may  he  received  at  any  time. 

The  development  being  carried  on  by  the  Standard,  although 
on  lands  within  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  really  means  fully  as  mucli 
to  Argentina  as  to  Bolivia  in  the  way  of  general  prosperity  and 
profit  which  might  hdlow  oil  discovery.  Present  transportation 
facilities  from  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Atlantic,  seaboard  are  so  much 
more  advantageous  than  to  La  Pa/,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ports 
that  practiiudly  all  supplies  and  macliinery  are  brought  in  tlirough 
Argentina.  Except  lo(uvlly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells,  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  Bolivia  are  but  little  benefited  by  tlie  millions 
being  spent  witliin  lier  bordei-s  on  oil  development  work. 

To  the  Bolivian  (lovernment,  liowever,  oil  discovery  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  will  mean  an  immense  increase  in  revenue  by  reason  of 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  contract  on  wliich  the  concessions 
are  based,  giving  to  tlie  (lovernment  11  per  cent  royalty  on  all  oil 
production.  'I'he  bright  prospects  and  coidident  expectations  of 
oil  discovery  <H»nslitut»*s  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in 
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Holivian  outlook  for  the  future.  A  coinpanitively  nuuk'nite  oil  pro¬ 
duction  Mould  provide  suflicient  (lovernment  revenues  to  carry  out 
ail  of  tlic  projected  raihvay  construction  and  Mould  enable  tlu* 
inaufiuration  of  many  important  and  much-needed  public  Morks. 

One  of  the  main  causes  for  exorbitant  costs  of  raihvav  transpor¬ 
tation  in  Bolivia  is  tlie  exct*ssive  costs  of  coal  for  locomotive  fuel, 
and  one  «tf  tlie  principal  benefits  M'liich  are  expc'cted  to  a4-cruo  to 
Bolivia  M'ith  tlie  disc«»verv  of  oil  in  payin';  commercial  (piantity  will 
be  a  clu'apeninj;  of  raihvav  transportation  costs  M'liicli  Mould  result 
from  the  use  of  cheap,  locally  produced,  crude  oil  f(»r  locomotive  furl. 


<  'ourtetiy  <>1  StBTximrfl  Oil  T'ornpany 

S.MPUIUr  NO.  I  WKLL 

Om-  III  thi-  two  wflls  still  drillini;  iiml  which  is  rcixirleil  as  iiiakini!  sal isfaclory  iirottross 


Tlie  problem  of  transportation  betMceii  La  Ba/,  and  the  Bolivian 
oil  fields  Mill  be  matiuially  improved  Mith  the  compbdion  of  the 
Villazdn-Atoidia  raihvay,  conn(‘ctin<;  tlie  raihvays  of  Bolivia  with 
those  of  till'  .Vroenline.  It  is  predicted  that  the  year  111‘J.j  will 
Mitness  the  com(>letion  of  this  connectin';  link  in  rail  connectiim 
Mhich  Mill  shorten  the  travelin*;  tirni*  betM'eeii  La  Baz  and  the  oil 
fields  by  sev<*ral  days.  It  is  as  yet  impos.sibb‘  to  safely  predict 
Miiether  it  Mill  be  possible  to  shi|)  frei';ht  from  Bacific,  ports  via  the 
Villazdn-Atocha  line  into  the  oil  fields  in  compidition  Mith  the  .\r};en- 
tine  rates  from  Buenos  Ain-s  to  the  oil  fields  or  not,  but  for  passenger 
travel  the  route  from  th<‘  Bacific  and  across  Ifofivia  M  ill,  it  is  (‘X|)ecte<i. 
be  fully  as  <piick  and  as  cheap  as  from  tin*  -Vtlantic  across  .\rj;entina. 
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Tilt*  liolivian  (lovcriimcnt  liavo  for  many  years  liad  in  view  a 
project  for  tlie  eonstruetion  of  a  railway,  east  from  Cochahamba 
to  Santa  ('ru/..  'Hie  diflieulties  of  eonstruetion  and  tlie  laek  of 
development  in  the  regions  to  he  traversed  hy  this  proposed  line 
have  rendered  the  project  impracticable  up  tt)  tlie  present.  But 
the  possibilities  of  oil  discovery  in  tlie  very  area  to  be  crossed  by  the 
projected  railway  line  has  revived  discussion  of  the  project,  and  it 
is  ar»;ued  by  many  that  oil  discovery  in  tlie  Department  of  Santa 
(Viiz  would  make  the  construction  of  the  line  not  only  immediately 
practicable,  but  absolutely  imperative,  in  order  that  Bolivia  might 
(ddain  the  full  benefits  of  the  wealth  within  her  domains. 
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By  Thomas  F.  Lkk 

A  BOl'T  till*  time  the  Three  Wise  Men  were  followinj' the  star 
to  the  Bethlehem  stable,  the  hijjhly  eivilized  Mayan 
/  %  people  of  ('hiapas,  Honduras,  and  (luatemala  were  building 

temples,  monoliths,  and  palaer's  in  the  valley’s  of  the 
('hameleeon  and  I'sumaeinta.  At  Palen<|ue,  Quirifjua,  and  ('opan 
these  astonishinj;  works  of  a  lost  race  are  hein*;  uncovered  hv  Morloy, 
Spindon,  Morris,  ami  others,  workin*;  under  the  patronage  of  the 
('arnegie  Institution,  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  other  scientific 
hodi(‘s.  Tliey  are  diselosinj;  ruined  cities  whose  buildings  compare 
favorably  with  motlern  arehiteetural  standards,  monuments  covered 
with  eleareut  inscriptions  and  with  carved  oriental  faces  hut  slightly 
(*roded  by  tropical  sun,  rain,  and  wind,  though  many  centuries 
overgrown  by  jungle. 

To-day,  the  cycle  of  history  has  brought  eivilized  man  hack  to  tlu“se 
same  sp«»ts.  lie  fairly  stumbled  up(»n  the  ruins  of  Quirigua  in  his 
act  of  wiping  out  the  jungle  to  plant  bananas.  This  part  of  (Vntral 
.Vmeriea  has  been  rediseovenal  and  .VnghwSaxon  civilization  with  its 
railways,  telephones,  steamships,  hospitals  and  machine-like  ellieiency 
is  sprea«rmg  inland  over  tlu*  same  valleys  that  once  fed  a  populous 
and  highly  eivilized  Mayan  ecunmunity. 

But  while  the  great  banana  companies  are  reoeeupying  this  jungle- 
grown  and  one-time  abandoned  coast,  and  while  this  little  body  of 
scientists  are  disclosing  the  ruins  of  that  old-time  civilization,  a  few 
Americans,  moved  to  e.vplore  some  «»f  the  unfnajuented  trails  that 
stn'teh  hack  from  T..atin  American  capitals,  have  rediscovered  one  of 
the  nrnst  alluring  playgrounds  for  tlu*  “turista  Anu*rieana”  to  he 
found  (»n  tlu*  continent.  I  say  rediscovered,  because  four  hundred 
years  ago  Alvarado  heat  his  way  down  through  the  (iuatemala  high- 
lamls  aiul  occupied  tlu*  great  tableland  that  until  recently  has  kept 
its  seen*ts  of  ethnology  and  its  seenie  woiulers,  its  legends  and  its 
charm,  safe  from  the  ken  of  those  who  take  “  pei'sonally  eondueted” 
tolUN. 

This  e.xtraortlinarv  t(*rritorv  is  available*  to  the  t(»urist  by  nu*ans  of 
st<*amshi|)s  from  Anu*riean  ports,  and  can  lu*  <*xplored  in  nu»st  din*e'- 
tions  by  tlu*  lines  of  tlu*  International  Railways  of  (Vntral  Ameriea, 
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suppl»“nu“ntt‘(l  l)v  automobiles  and  pack  animals.  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador  are  w<‘ll  served  by  the  railroad. 

I  rode  from  Puerto  liarrios,  in  a  private  train  of  the  International 
Railways,  up  to  the  baekbone  of  the  eontinent  a  mile  hi<;h  at 
Guatemala  ('ity  then  down  to  the  Paeifieeoast  and  on  to  Ketalhuleu. 
Then  bejian,  in  a  trail-broken  automobile,  the  most  speetaeular  trip 
1  have  ever  taken  in  Latin  Amerioa.  Over  a  trail  lined  with  Indian 
carriers  and  pack  trains,  wt*  climbed  through  mountain  ‘i«>roes.  up 
past  th(“  snntkino  volcano  of  Santa  Maria,  past  ledges  of  rock  from 
which  steam  jets  issue,  past  steam-heat»*d  caves,  oti  to  Qju'tzaltenanoo} 
S,(KM)  feet  hioh,  the  heart  of  Guatemala’s  highlands,  drenched  with 
the  soft  air  of  never-ending  sprinj;. 


AMKKK'AN  I.KOATIOX 

In  the  imtio  of  tilt*  .VniprirAii  in  (iiitUeinala  ('ity.  Ills  KxtvlUaicy  .\rtlnir  II.  (icisslor.  Minister 

olthe  Vniti'tl  Stsites,  with  tlie  llonarahlo  Henry  l«:ine  Wilsnn.  former  .Vinhassiidor  to  t'hile  amt  Mexico 

This  is  the  Indian  country  nion*  pictures(|ue  than  M»‘.\ico  or 
Peru  and  much  closer  to  New  Orleans  than  is  New  York.  Here  the 
Maya-Kui<dies  Indians  raise  their  own  lh)cks,card  and  spin  and  weave 
W(H)1  from  which  their  multicolored  Garments  are  fashioned.  Here 
is  another  world,  a  strange  lanouajie.  a  people  steeped  in  paganism 
while  practiciii};  the  rites  of  theGhrist  ian  Ghurch.  I  lere  are  the  strange 
things,  the  bizarre,  the  picturescpn'  and  the  beautiful,  bu-  which  our 
migrating  thousands  search  the  "Old  World”  each  year.  One  meets 
these  survivors  of  the  Kuiches  in  weird  proc(*ssions.  bearing  aloft  a 
papier-mache  image  of  the  Virgin  or  of  some  saint,  chanting  the  while 
the  (|ueer.  minor  songs  that  come  from  their  verv  soids. 


1 

^ notoK^pli  by  Thomas  K.  I^* 
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we  were  rummaj'inf'  thf(»U};li  our  lufifiajj!*  for  heavy  clothing. 
It  was  early  sprin*;.  On  top  of  Mount  Quiche,  it  was  mild  winter. 
A  mile  in  altitude  had  about  the  same  effect  up(»n  climate  that  a  trip 
of  l.oOO  mih‘s  directly  north  migjht  have.  When  we  reached  12.001) 
feet,  it  was  erjuivalent  to  havinfj  jumped  nimbly  north  beyond  the 
('anadian  line. 

At  this  point  the  sceiuTV  hecoim's  spectacular.  In  the  distance 
the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria  is  a  }?ray  cone  with  a  smoke  cloud  hanging 
to  the  <‘rater  li[)  and  succi'ssions  of  [lim'-clad  mountain  rid};i*s  sprcial 
(tut  t<t  the  north.  It  might  have  been  a  gre(*n  sea  lashetl  into 
unthinkahh*  hilhtws,  then  fro/.en  in  its  [ilacc,  with  here  and  there* 
jagged,  naked  p(‘ak  pushing  up  to  ease  the  monotony. 


From  Quetzaltenango,  we  climbed  to  ri.lMM)  feet  as  we  crossed  the 
pass  on  Mount  Quiche.  It  was  cold  there,  although  the  month  wa.-* 
May  and  we  were  well  within  the  Tropics.  In  addition  to  heavy 
clothing,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  thick  Indian  rugs,  while  the  radiator 
of  our  car  steamed  furiously,  for  water  boils  at  this  altitude  upon 
slight  provocation.  The  usual  212°  are  not  necessary.  Air  pn*ssure 
is  suflieieiitly  lightened  so  that  some  1()()°  of  heat  has  the  proper 
agitating  effect  upon  the  “  agua  pura.” 

You  see,  in  this  country  temperature  is  not  a  matter  of  latitude— 
it  depends  upon  altitude.  A  mile  above  sea  level  takes  one  from 
bananas  to  wheat,  from  sultry  August  to  delightful  dune.  Our 
automobile  had  started  at  sea  level,  hot,  humid,  sultry.  At  Quetzal- 
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l)(»\\n  tlu*  slopes  of  Mount  (Quiche  \V(‘  slid,  tliroujili  uiicruisi'J 
fon*sts  of  V(‘iU‘ri>l)U‘  cedars,  to  a  point  wlu'rt'  «d  a  siulden  one  l(K*ks 
tlown  ovi*r  tin*  |•«'tl-tiled  ro<»fs  of  Solala  tct  T^ake  Atitlan,  a  l)liie  eein. 
<i. ()()((  fe(“t  al)ove  sea  lev»‘l.  s(‘l  in  the  eratt'f  of  an  ajit'-old  voleano 
aiul  overluinj;  hv  the  twin  peaks  of  “  ICl  \'olean  de  Atitlan."  some 
14. (KM)  feet  above  the  sea.  Switzerland  has  nothing  finer  than  these 
sphnidid  volcanic  cones  overshadowin*'  Lake  Atitlan. 

lint  scenic  heauty  hohls  small  interest  compared  with  tin*  Indians 
of  this  s(‘etion.  About  Lake  Atitlan  an*  12  Indian  villajjes  named 
for  The  Twelve  A|)osth‘s.  Laeh  one  has  its  own  pietures<|ue  <pialitv, 
its  (jueer  customs,  its  nativi*  dress,  markets,  and  |)lazas  splashed  with 


color.  One  leaves  Panajachel  in  a  little  steamer  shortly  after  sun¬ 
rise  and  sp<>nds  a  day  visitinjj  these  villages.  The  trip  inifjht  easily 
be  leiifithened  to  a  week,  and  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  unusutl 
and  the  beautiful,  and  the  artist  on  the  lookout  for  color,  form,  and 
Ixnuity,  must  needs  be  drajj^ed  away  from  Atitlan  by  force.  The 
drop  down  the  sido  of  a  cliff  from  Solala  to  Panajachcl,  4  mil(*s  to 
ilescend  2, ()()()  feet,  is  worth  the  time,  expense,  and  effort  of  the  trip 
from  New  York.  One’s  aut«>mobile  creeps  down  a  roufjh  ami  narrow 
trail,  always  with  the  lake  below  him  and  too  fre(|uently  with  only 
the  narrow<*st  h‘d<;(‘  of  rock  scemini;  to  stand  ludween  him,  a  thousand 
fo(tt  sheer-away  drop  and  a  cold  plun>;e  in  thesi*  icy  hij'hland  waters. 


Tliis  niiiiftl  tiiw’iT  was  Imilt  loin:  lH‘forc  lioston  wa.s  a  villaiii'  of  Iok  caliiiis.  Il  is  part  of  the  ancii'nt  rdlAn 
on  CiTrilo  del  ('arnivn,  near  I  iiialfiiiala  City 


Pli«»t4icrifcpli  by  Thoniaw  F.  Leo 


ANriKNT  TOUKU 


**fcoto«rmph  by  ThotnM  F,  L<^ 


EL  VOLCAN  1»K  AOTA 

Standing  on  the  ruins  of  "El  (.'olegio  <le  Cristo”  and  liMking  toward  “El  VolrAn  de  Agiia,”  whose 
crater  Is  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
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From  Atitliin  one  rides  f«»r  lialf  a  day  down  the  erest  «»f  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridfje  to  Anti»iua.  the  ancient  capital  of  (iuateinala,  set  hetweeii 
the  twin  volcanoes,  “A<;ua  and  Fuej'o.”  To  me  tliis  is  the  most 
charminj;,  peaceful,  and  pictiires<jue  s|)ot  in  all  America.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  the  really  mafinilieent  huildinjjs  built  hy  the  Spaniards 
4(M)  years  a^o,  with  the  labor  of  the  race  they  had  compiered.  Here 
are  coffee  plantations  that  niijiht  he  parks,  oran<ie  jiroves,  fields  of 
sufjar  cane,  mountains  covenal  with  |)ines  and  floweiv  everywhere, 
for  we  have  afjain  come  down  from  winter  into  sprinj;.  Antigua  is 
just  about  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  30  miles 


hy  Thoma*  F. 

riU  KC'll  OK  TllK  MKIU'KDKS 

Otif  Ilf  Oil-  aiicH-nl  ati<l  iHMiiliriil  clinci'S  sparcil  liy  •■arthiiuakp  ami  iiiiimlaliiiii  ami  staixliiiK  pMlay  In 
Aiilieila.  I  hr  iim>-liiii<'  iiipilal  of  Oiialciiiala 

from  the  newer  ca|)ital,  with  a  jjood  autoinohih*  road  connecting?  it 
with  modern  things. 

And  now,  to  you.  my  fellow  wandenus,  when  ne.xt  Ih'cemher 
Cannes,  toss  a  f(*w  indispensahles  int<*  your  trav«‘lino  haj;,  "o  south 
three  days  from  X«‘w  ()rh*ans  to  Puerto  Barrios  and  up  to  (Iuateinala 
('ity.  Do  not  expect  some  one  with  a  me<?aphone  to  tidl  you  all 
about  it  as  you  oo  alono.  Do  not  !>(>  disappointed  if  hotel  ouidps  and 
tourists’  itineraries  and  Alpine  hotel  rates  an*  missiii}?.  dust  sul>- 
sidi/.(‘  an  automobile  in  (iuati'inala  ('ity  and  then  oo  for  a  month  of 
charinin}?  s|)rin}?time,  in  the  most  picturesipie  country  in  America 
and  amonj;  the  most  interestin'?  Indian  races  of  the  I'ontineiit.  Go 
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to  Anti^uii  iiiul  stop  for  a  week  at  “101  Hotel  Manchen,”  set  about 
a  patio  over*;rown  with  palms  aiul  ajiuaeates,  oiauj'es,  aiul  flowerinj; 
vines  ami  with  a  terraced  strawberry  he<l  alouji  one  side,  where 
luscious  herritN  turn  searhd  every  day.  Spend  a  week  in  this  ancient 
capital  with  its  maj;nilieent  ruins  that  were  part  of  a  proud  city 
before  New  York  was  a  stra<;*ilinj;  village.  Then  motor  over  the 
watershed  to  Lake  Atitlan  and  on  to  Qnetzaltenango,  when*  yon 
will  buy  more  Indian  blankets  and  emhroideretl  “huipih's”  and 
liulian  handiwork  than  is  oood  for  a  modc'st  pni’se.  Then  on  for 
another  week  or  so  to  the  west  coast  [)lantations  ('hocola,  El  Baiil, 
Pantaloon,  and  San  Andres — where  (Inatemala’s  feudal  lords  hold 
sway  over  coffee  “fincas”  and  plantations  of  sn«;ar  cane  and  cacao. 

When  this  AO  days  is  done  yon  will  reluctantly  turn  north  again. 
fwTmg  certain  that  neither  in  Europe  nor  any  other  part  of  onr 
own  continent  is  there  a  tour  so  filled  with  beauty,  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment.  a  never-flagging  interest,  and  withal,  much  comfort,  as  may 
be  had  only  a  few  kilometei-s  off  the  beaten  track  that  lea«ls  by  rail 
to  (luatemala's  capital. 


AMODKST  l)iit  far-rrachinj;  plan  is  now  Ix'inji  worked  out 
1)V  a  small  fironp  of  men  in  liucnos  Aires  l>y  which  it  is 
k  hop(‘<l  to  hriii”  about  in  a  practical  way  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  hut  as  yet  unrealized  ideal  of  a  real  exchange  of 
teachers  and  studcaits  anumg  the  lunversities  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  repuhlies  of  (’entral  and  South  America.  In 
brief,  the  plan  does  not  include  the  exchange  of  the  most  eminent 
lecturers  on  superimportant  subjects  nor  the  annual  transfer  of  ship¬ 
loads  of  stmh'nts  hut,  rather,  it  provides  for  an  exchange  (»f  those 
teaelij'rs  and  stmh'nts  which  (‘aeh  country  may  wish  to  send  to 
tlu'  otlu'rs.  The  plan  is  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  teachers  of 
the  Knglish  ami  Spainsh  languagi's  and  of  stmh'nts,  such  as  those  of  the 
literature  of  Spanish  Anu'riea,  who  desire  to  go  to  Latin  America  and 
of  students  of  ('ngiiu'cring  and  other  suhji'cts  who  want  to  go  to 
tlu'  l*idted  States. 

This  very  important  project  is  now  Ix'ing  worked  out  with  the 
utmost  care  by  a  small  group  of  Argentines  and  Americans  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  their  group  will  !)»'  alliliated  with  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute'  of  Kducation  in  X('W  York,  of  which  Dr.  Steplu'ii  B.  Duggan 
is  chairman.  'I'he  Bm'ims  Aires  group  was  organized  in  duly  bein'; 
att ('tided  by  tlu'  Aim'rican  ambassador,  four  former  ministers  of 
('ducation  in  Argc'iitina,  the  rt'ctors  of  the  four  chi('f  schools  of  the 
National  Univt'rsity,  and  sc'vc'ti  or  eight  Aim'rican  university  men. 
resident  in  Biu'iios  Aires,  who  art'  de('|)ly  int('rest('d  in  the  project. 

A  committ('('  was  appointi'd  to  work  out  the  details  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control.  The  chairman  of  this  committi'c,  Ah'jandro  Bunge 
C.  L.,  chi('f  of  th('  national  statistical  hun'au,  is  also  a  graduate 
of  an  American  enginet'ring  school.  The  otlu'r  nu'mh('rs  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Mr.  Kdward  h'.  Ft't'ly,  American  commercial  attache,  who 
has  het'ii  vc'ry  active  in  bringing  about  tlu'  pn'st'ut  organization,  and 
Senor  de  la  (’arcova,  another  graduate  in  engineering. 

This  committee  plans  to  Ix'gin  imnu'diately  the  st'lection  of  the 
finest  type  of  young  Aim'rican  ('iigiiu'cr,  graduate  of  a  tt'chnical 
school  in  the  Unitc'd  Stati's,  and  to  bring  him  to  Argi'idina,  not  to 
t('ach  engiiu'ering  at  first,  hut  to  teach  English.  His  cngim'i'ring 
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trainiuf?  will  lit  him  to  work  into  othor  plaot's  and,  ])rimarily,  it  will 
^V(‘  till'  Arj^cnliiu's  a  >fi(‘at(‘r  intorost  and  appreciation  a  more 
human  contact  with  him.  'I'o  c.\clianj;c  with  this  Anu'iican,  it  is 
planned  to  .select  with  the  <freatest  care  a  yoimj;  Argentine  graduate 
of  the  National  rniversity,  in  fine  arts  or  engineering,  to  teach  Span¬ 
ish  in  an  American  university,  with  his  own  (pialities  to  recommend 
,  him  for  his  close  approach  to  the  students  there. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  plan  for  the  exchange  of  teachers,  and 
on  this  basis  alone  it  will  he  worked  out  at  present  the  great  dreams 
of  the  future  and  tin*  exchange  of  world-famous  Jiiasters  will  wait; 
they  are  laying  foundations  now.  As  to  students,  the  plan  will  he 
to  select  with  the  greatest  care,  both  for  scholarship  and  character, 
the  Argentine  students  who  will  he  sent,  chiefly  to  American  engineer¬ 
ing  schools,  and  for  the  present  chiefly  for  postgraduate  work.  The 
university  will  he  selected  carefully  for  the  student,  and  he  will  he 
watched  and  helped  by  the  international  committee  in  the  Unitetl 
States,  thus  avoiding  many  of  the  difliculties  of  erratic  choices  and 
the  many  changes  in  school  which  the  Argentines,  who  now  go  tt) 
the  Tnited  States,  find  is  one  of  their  great  <lifficulties. 

As  for  the  American  stmlents  who  come  t(>  Buenos  Aires,  the  choice 
ofmen  will  he  made  in  the  United  States,  and  thestudents  will  he  more 
varied  at  first  than  the  Argi'iitines  going  tt)  the  American  universi¬ 
ties.  But  the  chief  fact  will  he  that  the  ctuumittee  here,  both 
.\rgentines  and  Americans,  will  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  the 
boys  find  their  way  about,  make  the  proper  choice  of  courses,  know 
the  right  men,  do  not  get  homesick,  and  in  every  way  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunity  to  know  the  heart  of  this  great  country  Argentina. 

The  plan  for  the  Argentine  students  in  the  I'nited  States  is  going 
I  little  further  in  another  direction.  The  committee  plans  to 
approach  the  great  American  manufacturing  comi)anies,  who  make  a 
practice  of  putting  a  class  of  student  workers  into  their  shops  each  year 
to  work  through  and  up  to  executive  positions,  and  to  persuade  these 
companies  to  make  similar  scholarships  for  Argentines,  either  with  the 
view  of  using  them  as  their  company  representatives  in  Argentina  or 
in  other  countries  of  Spanish  speech  or  of  allowing  them  to  return, 
after  their  course,  to  take  part  in  the  industrial  development  into 
which  Argentina  is  now  entering. 

In  every  phase  the  plan  has  all  the  signs  of  practicability,  and  the 
prcxlictions  for  its  success  are  generous  and  widespread.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  exchange  <»f  teachers  and  students  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  has  rested  hitherto,  almost  entirely,  with 
the  Latin  American  end,  hut  the  plan  of  the  Bueims  Aires  mixed 

I  commit  tee  of  Americans  and  Argentines  promises  to  keep  closely  in 
touch  with  every  development  and  to  eliminate  the  last  stumbling 
block  to  the  realizatitm  of  this  great  inter-American  ideal. 


I 
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liy  Dr.  Pktki!  I’.vri.  v«>\  lixirKK 

IX  DKC’KMBKK,  1919.  llu*  Socicdaul  ('oloiuho-Ali'inaim  do  Trans- 
j>«)rt<‘s  Aeroos,  pojudarly  known  Irom  its  initial  l(‘tt(*is  as  the 
S<*adta.  was  foiindod  in  BaiTan<|nilla,  (\»l()ml)ia.  witli  a  pro¬ 
visional  capital  of  lOO.OOO  pesos  (later  increased  to  2(K),()()()  pesos) 
and  incorj)orated  under  the  laws  of  the  Kepuhlic.  This  comjeany  pro- 
j>os(*d  to  establish  comninnie-ation  hy  air  with  the  interior  of  ('olom- 
hia,  ntili/in^  for  the*  ])urj)os«*  aircraft  of  (lerman  orijjin.  The  first 
hydr<»airj>lanes  havinj;  arrived  in  Barran(|uilla  from  (lermany  in 
dniy,  1920,  tin*  task  of  settinj;  them  up  and  of  erectinj;  han<;ars  was 
imme'diately  he{;nn  nnd(*r  the  direction  of  a  (Jerman  aviator. 

Barran(|nilla.  an  imjxtrtant  conim(>rcial  center  advantageously  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  (‘stuary  of  tin*  Maj;dah*na  Uiver  near  the  ('arihhean  sea, 
was  an  id<*al  center  for  tln*se  activiti(*s.  .Since  there  was  no  direct 
railway  communicatiem  lM*tween  this  city  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  <;r(*at  stream  of  tin*  Ma^<lah*na  was  the  chief  commercial 
art(*rv  of  ('olomhia,  uniting  the  Atlantic  c<*ast  with  far  distant  rcftions 
and  l)<*arin};  tin*  travi*h*r  tin*  <;r«*ater  j)art  of  tin*  jourm*y  t(»  lh)^ot&, 
capital  of  tin*  l{ej)uhli«*.  in*arly  1,200  kiloinetets  away  (1  kilometer 
(*<|uals  0.02  mih*).  .Since  sl(*w  riv(*r  st(*am(*is  were*  tin*  m(*ans  of  com¬ 
munication  h(*twe(*n  ('arihh(*an  jairts  and  tin*  imjiortant  inlainl  dis¬ 
tricts,  such  as  tin*  mountainous  r(*^ion  «>f  Antio(|uia,  tin*  city  «>f  .Nfedel- 
Hn,  and  tin*  lofty  j>lat(*aus  of  Boyaca  and  ('undinamarca,  on  the  latter 
of  which  Bo<;(»lji  is  situated,  tin*  in*cessity  of  a  mon*  (*xp(*ditious serv- 
ic(*  had  Ion*;  been  f(*lt.  (his  heiiiff  now  su|)plied  hy  hydr(»airplan(*s 
with  a  conse<|U(*nt  .savin*;  of  tinn*  and  moin*y. 

'Pin*  first  months  aft«*r  tin*  arrival  of  tin*  aircraft  w»*re  occuj)i«*d  with 
<*.\jH*rim(*ntal  and  practici*  flights.  In  ()ct<»h(*r,  1920,  the  first  two 
hydr(»air]dain*s  fh*wto(lirard«»t,  on  tin*  rj)p(*r  Ma*;dalena,  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  ov(*r  tin*  cordilh*ra  to  Boj^ota.  Aft(*r  makin*;  tin*  necessary 
chan*;es  in  one  of  tin*  machiin*s,  it  was  lh»wn  to  Bo*;(*ta.  the  first  to 
make  the  trip  utnh*r  its  own  pow(*r  from  the  coast  and  ov(*r  the  ,\inl(*3 
to  tin*  Plain  of  Bo<;ota,  2,7(M)  m(*t(*rs  ahov(*  s(*a  l(*V(*l. 

The  nn»st  important  result  of  tln*s(*  fli};hts  was  the  r(*alixation  of 
tin*  nec(*ssity  of  modifications  in  tin*  motor  ainl  in  tin*  structure  of 
tin*  platn*  its(*lf,  in  ord(*r  to  adaj)(  tln*m  to  the  atmos])heric  conditions 
of  tin*  Tropics,  sinc(*  tln*v<lid  not  at  first  satisfy  lln*  technical  d(*part- 
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TIIK  ••S('.\I)T.\"  IIANOAUS  IN  BAKU ANQl  ll.I.A 

or  iiiiB*  lioiirs  iirtcr  tlicir  (!('j)arl::iv.  Since  there  is  no  ni<;h(  (rain  for 
iiooota,  tlu‘  air  mail  for  Ho^ota  is  put  aboard  (lie  train  at  (iirardot 
on  Wedni'sday  and  Saturday  mornin;^;.  reaeliine  the  capital  at  o  in 
the  afteriBMtn,  and  lM*in<;  distrilmted  in  t lie  adilressees' mail  boxes  l)y 
<)  o’clock. 

The  air  mail  from  Barrampiilla  to  Bogota  is  therefore  en  route  only 
17  boms,  halt  of  which  is  consumed  by  (he  actual  Ilyins;  time  over 
the  l.tMIO  kilometers  between  the  former  city  and  (iirardot.  and  half 
hy  rail  transportation  over  the  KiO  kiloiueteis  of  the  railway  from 
(iirardot  to  Bogota. 

Similarly,  Medidlin  and  other  ei(i(>s  havin<;  eoinmnnieation  with 
the  Magdalena  r(*eeive  ( he  lu'iielits  of  t  he  air  service,  mail  for  Medellin 
lK*in<;  transferred  to  (he  railroad  at  Bnerto  Berrio. 


meat  of  the  Siaidta,  notwithstandinj;  the  excellent  record  of  this  model 
in  Eiiro|)(*.  In  hnildin»;  the  next  three  hydroairplanes  for  the  (’oloin- 
hian  service  these  ehanj;es  W(*re  embodied,  and  new  parts  were  sent 
for  the  lirst  two.  The  aerial  (leet  of  the  Seadta  now  numbers  six, 
shops  and  han<;ars  hein*;  jirovideil  in  both  Barrampiilla  and  (Iirardot. 

Finally,  in  August,  lt)21.  eoinmunieation  by  air  with  a  fi.xed  itiner- 
arv  of  weekly  round  trips  was  opeiUHl  between  Barramiuilla  and  (lir- 
anlot  (l.OOO  kilometers),  and  (iirardot  and  Xeiva  (1.50  kilometei-s), 
the  Barran(pnlla-('artaf;ena  line  (120  kilometers)  heini;  added  suh- 
s«H|uen(ly.  At  present  (Ajiril,  1024),  the  hydroairplanes  make  two 
round  trips  to  (iirardot  weekly,  leaving  Barrampiilla  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  in  order  to  eonneet  with  the  trans-Atlantie  mail  steamers, 
and  makin*;  four  stojis  before  arriviii};  at  their  destination  only  eioht 
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It  is  scaircly  surprisinj;  that  tlu*  passenf'or  trafhc  on  tlu*  Girardot- 
N(‘iva  lino,  which  is  travci-scd  in  70  minutes,  should  he  lar^e,  since 
before  the  openin<j  of  aerial  eoinmunieation  the  journey  from 
(lirardot  to  the  capital  <»f  the  Department  of  Huila  could  be 
aeeom|)lished  only  hy  four  tedious  days  on  mule-haek. 

The  time  saved  hy  the  ('olomhian  air  mail  over  the  ordinary 
methods  of  p«»stal  transportation  may  he  considered  uni(|U(‘.  The 
fast  Ma^<lah‘na  boats  l(*av»*  llarrampiilla  on  Mondays  at  it  in  the 
(‘veninj;,  and  umh'r  the  most  favorable  eireumstanees  arrive  at 
(lirardot  ei<;ht  days  and  nijjhts  lat(‘r.  When  the  river  is  low,  this 
time  is  likely  to  lx*  inenaised  from  four  to  ei{;ht  days.  The  minimum 
time  in  which  mail  sent  bv  boat  can  reach  B(»i;ota  is  therefore  216 


A  ‘‘SCAOTA’’  UYDKOAIKI’I.AXK  IN  KI.IOIIT 


houi's.  ajrainst  80  horn’s  for  air  mail,  or  a  savin*;  of  luairly  ei*;ht  days  by 
the  latter,  *;enerally  iner«*as(*d  to  or  1 1  days  by  delays  to  the  steamer. 

'Pile  Seadta  has  l.'>  oHii’cs  in  ('olombia  which  reei-ive  and  distrihute 
letters,  pareids  post  paeka«;es,  drafts,  mom>y,  and  otlu'r  valuahles. 
and  spe<’ial  didivery  letters.  'I'he  ehar<;»*  for  shipments  of  money 
and  valuabh’s  is  that  usual  by  other  im*ans  of  communication. 
'Pin*  same  (dPie<*s  hav<*  ehar<;<'  of  tin*  |)ass«‘n};<‘r  bookings. 

Persons  livin*;  in  foreign  count ri(*s  who  wish  to  take  advanta{;(‘s 
of  th(‘  air  mail  to  intiuior  points  of  ('olombia  shouhl  buy  air  mail 
stamps  in  their  <-ountry  of  residema'  (N«*w  York  aoeney;  American 
Trailin*;  ('<».,  2.j  Broad  .Str(*et),  aillxino  the  ne<a*ssarv  amount  for 
till*  air  mail  s«*rviee  to  their  mail.  ('Pin*  Si-adta  pays  the  amount  due 
the  ('olomhian  iiostolliee  di'part ment . )  Kaeh  h'ttm'  slwiuld  tin*!)  l>e 
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inclosod  in  an  outer  envelopo  stamped  and  addressed  as  follows; 
A  la  Olieina  del  ('orreo  Aereo,  Apartado  No.  208,  Barraiu|uilla. 
Colombia,  S.  A.  Six  weeks,  the  usual  time  reijuired  for  European 
mail  to  reach  Bo"(»ta,  is  nulueed  hv  air  mail  to  three  weeks. 

Fr(»m  the  middle  of  Auj^ust,  1021,  to  the  end  of  Deeemher,  1028, 
the  Si-adta  planes  fl<*w  5S0,()40  kilometers  in  4.521  horn's  of 
llvinj;  time.  transportin»i  2,S80  passeufjei-s  and  a  t«)tal  of  210,507 
kiloftrains  of  imdl  and  ha<;<;aj'e.  'I'hese  results,  achieved  without 
serious  aeeidenl  of  any  kind,  a|)|)ear  all  the  mon*  noteworthy  when 
it  is  considen'd  that  there  were  m'ver  more  than  four  hydroairplanes 
in  service  at  any  one  time,  and  attest  the  skill  and  care  of  the  aviatoi's 
ami  meehanieians. 


AN  AlKSCAl’K  OK  H  A  UK  ANyl  I  I.I.A 


To  the  fore<r«)ino  should  ht>  added  (he  highly  successful  lli»;hts  *)f 
exploration  made  with  a  vi(*w  to  (>stahlishino  lu'w  r«)utes.  Amono 
tluse  lliohts.  one  of  tin*  most  darino  and  important  was  that  of 
Sr.  11.  von  Krohn.  the  <'hi(*f  pih»t  »)f  the  Seadta.  from  Barrain|uilla 
to  Cidi,  in  w(*st<*rn  ('olomhia,  a  distance  of  t.2(M)  kihmieters  heino 
traversed  witlnmt  stop  in  7  hours  47  minutes.  'Che  same  pilot 
Hew  from  (iirardot  to  (’ali  and  ri'turn,  surmounting  the  central 
fonlillera  at  an  altitinh*  <tf  5.400  meters,  in  tw«)  hours  «»f  llyinj;  time 
for  the  outward  trip  and  2  houis  and  15  minutes  hu-  the  return. 

In  tlf28  the  Mights  for  pur|)oses  of  (>.\ploration  were  as  follows: 
llarnuKpiilla  to  Maracaibo,  live  Intui's:  Hi<;hts  **vt'r  laike  Maraeaih«>; 
llights  for  purposes  of  ac'i'ial  photography  in  the  ('atatumho  river 
frontier  r(*>;ion.  inehnlin^  a  lli«;h(  by  I’ilot  ().  Si'hm*t/  from  (liranlot 
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to  Catatumbo,  crossing  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the  Amh‘s  at  an 
altitude  of  4,500  meters,  another  from  Barranquilla  to  Quibdo,  on 
the  Atrato  River,  and  a  third  by  Pilot  F.  Behr  to  Istmina  on  the 
San  Juan  River,  which  lies  in  a  region  famous  for  its  extensive 
production  of  platinum  and  gold. 

On  the  basis  of  three  years’  successful  experience,  the  Scadta 
expanded  its  scientific  section,  providing  all  the  personnel,  instmments 
and  materials  necessary  for  aerial  photography  and  map-making. 
The  results  accomplished  by  means  of  these  very  modern  scientific 
methods  are  the  first  of  the  kind  achieved  in  Latin  America,  proving 
beyoml  shadow  of  doubt  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  aerial 
photography,  especially  in  regions  difficult  of  access  by  terrestrial 


means  but  affording  in  their  numerous  streams  adi'quatt'  emergency 
landing  places  for  hydroairplanes. 

There  are  in  South  America  great  aireas  of  such  territory,  having 
spiH'ial  economic  importance,  since  the  covetetl  deposits  of  petroleum 
are  often  found  in  marshy  plains  covered  with  the  almost 
impenetrable  virgin  forests  of  the  tropics. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accomplishments  of  the  scientific  section 
was  the  exten.sive  aerophotographic  reconnaissance  of  lO.OtK)  square 
kilometers,  or  nearly  1 ,()()(),()()()  hectares  (1  hectare  e(|uals  2.47  acres), 
in  Sector  If  of  the  frontier  for  a  long  time  in  dispute  lu'tween  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Venezuela,  in  the  region  of  the  ('atatumbo  River,  an  affluent 
of  Lake  Mara(aiibo.  The  boundary  commissions  for  that  sector  of 
the  frontier  were  confronted  l)v  the  probhun  of  following  over  the 
llOS.'i  24  Hull.  11 - 5 
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most  difficult  terrain  imaginable  the  boundary  line  fixed  by  the 
international  conventions  referring  to  this  dispute.  This  ri'gion,  J 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  dense  tropical  forests,  is  unin-  , 
habited  save  for  tribe's  of  war-like  Indians  who,  in  conjunction  with  , 
the  natural  obstacles,  impede  the  advance  of  any  explorer  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  a  sufficient  military  force,  difficult  to  maintain  in  regions 
far  from  the  resources  of  civilization. 

Kxperts  calculated  that  exploration  of  these  districts  t)y  land  routes 
would  re(|uire  two  years’  work  and  an  expenditure  of  2()(),0()()  pesos. 

However,  after  considering  the  possibilities  of  commercial  aviation, 
the  experts  contracted  with  the  Scadta  for  an  aerial  map  of  the 
portion  in  (piestion  of  the  frontier  region.  This  is  the  first  time  in 


on.  TANKS  OF  THE  TKOI'ICAI.  Oil.  COMPANY  AT  BARRANCA  BF.RMF.JA 

the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  that  the  resources  of  aviation 
have  been  utilized  to  settle  a  long-standing  frontier  question  fietween 
two  nations. 

This  task  was  accomplished  in  only  Ki  days,  during  which  l.HOO 
photograplts  were  taken  from  the  hydroairplane  Cnldas  sent  from 
Barranquilla  via  Mara<;ait)o  to  the  frontier,  and  of  this  period  only 
nine  days  were  actually  occupied  in  photography,  the  work  fieing 
hindered  l>y  the  cloudy  weather  often  prevailing  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  coordination  of  the  photographs  was  done  at  * 
distance  of  more  than  1, ()()()  kilometers  from  the  place  where  they 
were  taken,  the  (computation  for  the  photographic  and  topographical 
plans  r<“<|uiring  m'arly  two  months  of  continuous  labor  in  the  offices 
of  the  scientific  s(‘ction  in  Bogota.  .\t  the  end  of  .\ugust  the  com- 
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pleted  plans  wore  sent  to  the  boundary  commissions,  the  task  of 
aerophotography  having  been  finished  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  commissit)ns  in  three  months,  a  period  which  covered  all  delays 
caused  by  unfavorable  weather,  transportation  difficulties,  etc. 

The  successful  results  achieved  by  the  Scadta  have  influenced  many 
sections  of  the  Republic,  hitherto  not  directly  benefited  by  the  hydro- 
airplane  service,  to  start  local  aviation  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  by  airplane  important  cities,  distant  from  water  routes  and 
therefore  from  hydroairplane  service,  with  other  cities  already  pro- 
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villed  with  air  communications.  The  two  most  advanced  projects 
for  this  purpose  are  the  airplane  line  to  be  operated  by  the  Compani'a 
Santandereana  <le  Aviacion  from  Puerto  Wilches,  on  the  Magdalena 
River,  to  Bucumaranga  and  Cucuta,  and  a  second  airplane  line 
between  Medellin,  ('ali,  and  Popayiin,  which  is  being  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scadta  by  Ferruccio  Guicciardi,  an  Italian  aviator. 
.\fter  the  inauguration  of  these  lines,  expected  next  year.  Colond)ia 
will  be  provided  with  a  system  of  air  routes  embracing  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  centeis  »)f  the  country,  the  most  complete  of  which  any 
nation  can  bonst. 


WORLD  MARKETS  AS 
COTTON  PRODUCER 

By  M.  T.  Mkadows 

A  KGENTINA’S  busiest  cotton  season  has  just  closed  with  a 
/  \  production  nearly  double  that  of  last  year,  and  Argentina 
/  %  has  now  definitely  taken  its  place  among  the  cotton- 

])roducing  countries  of  the  world,  Argentine  cotton  having 
been  exported  this  year  to  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  cotton  was  of  good  (}uality,  the  farmers 
who  raised  it  made  a  satisfactory  j)ro(it  from  their  work,  and,  taken 
altogether,  the  season  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  successful  one. 
There  is  a  steady  flow  of  immigrants  to  the  cotton  regions  of  the 
northern  Provinces,  several  small  towns  have  already  sprung  into 
existence  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  increase  in  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  exj)ansion  in  the  Argentine  cotton-growing  industry  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  statistics  of  cotton  sales  show  that  23,341  bales  had  been 
exported  by  the  1st  of  August  and  that  13,500  bales  had  been  sold 
to  spinning  mills  in  Buenos  Aires,  leaving  13,159  bales  still  in  the 
hands  of  ginners  and  exporting  firms.  This  season’s  exports  of 
Argentine  cotton  were  as  follows; 


Dpstinution  Hak-s  nc.stiimtion  BaW 

HamhiirK .  -  -  S,  277  Rotterdam . .  _  206 

Liverpool  ...  2, 930  Dunkirk _  178 

Antwerp..  .  1, 2.'>fi  Havre .  .  .  101 

Barcelona  _  .  S.5f)  Trieste . . .  98 

Genoa...  091  Amsterdam _  16 

Glasgow  2S4  Ix)ndon _  1 


The  last  century  witnessed  a  notable  agricultural  evolution  in  the 
River  Plate;  region  in  the  remarkable  extension  of  the  graiti  crojts  of 
Argentina.  The  rapid  development  of  cotton  cultivation  which  is 
now  under  way  pnunises  to  be  a  movement  of  equally  far-reaching 
economic  importance.  This  movement  responds  to  the  stimulus 
of  high  prices  due  to  <lecline  of  cotton  production  in  the  United 
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States.  The  decline  in  production  in  the  I’nited  States  is  due  to 
three  causes:  The  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  throughout  the  entire 
American  cotton  belt,  the  impoverishment  of  cotton  lands  and  the 
high  cost  of  fertilizers,  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  cheap  farm  labor 
because  of  the  higher  wages  offered  in  the  industrial  centers. 

Argentina  can  produce  cotton  more  cheaply  than  the  United 
States  because  of  the  freedom  from  the  boll  weevil,  cheaper  labor, 
cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands,  lower  costs  of  work  animals  and  feed, 
cheaper  transportation  by  rail  and  river  to  the  port  of  shipment, 
and  cheaper  provisions  for  the  laborers.  The  Argentine  cotton 
lands  also  are  free  from  such  plagues  as  crab,  Johnson,  and  nut 
grass,  which  means  that  less  work  is  required  with  the  hoe  in  keeping 
the  crop  clean. 

Numerous  varieties  of  cotton  are  indigenous  to  the  parts  of  north¬ 
ern  .Argentina  and  Paraguay,  and  the  staple  from  this  wild  growth 
was  employed  by  the  natives  in  making  coarse  cloths  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards.  Later,  the  Jesuits  planted  cotton  exten¬ 
sively  in  their  Argentine  and  Paraguayan  missions,  exporting  the 
rude  homespuns  made  therefrom  to  the  Kiver  Plate  settlements. 
When  the  American  Civil  War  brought  about  a  shortage  of  cotton, 
serious  attempts  were  made  to  grow  cotton  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  Argentina,  but  as  prices  dropped  to  normal  levels  in  the  years 
following  1865,  these  efforts  were  linally  abandoned. 

The  ])rogress  that  has  been  made  in  cotton  growing  in  Argentina 
during  recent  years  is  shown  by  the  following  comparisons  of  acreage 
and  production: 


Acreage 

Production, 
bales  of  450 
j  pounds 

1 

Yield  per 
acre 

(pounds) 

58,983 

1 

31.  599 

241.3 

;W,.'i69 

20,  576 

240. 1 

30, 130 

2.57. 8 

I.'<0,000 

.50,000 

The  ])roduction  of  cottonseed  from  this  year’s  crop  is  estimated 
at  29,91)3  metric  tons.  .All  seed  not  required  for  planting  purposes 
and  for  crushing  in  .Argentine  oil  mills  are  exported  to  England  and 
the  Continent. 

.Although  it  is  too  early  to  predict  the  acreage  that  will  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  cotton  next  year,  the  enthusiasm  now  prevailing  throughout 
the  northern  Provinces  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  increase  will  be 
at  least  65  ])er  cent  over  this  year’s  acreage.  The  cotton  outlook 
in  .Argentina  depends  much  on  ])rices.  Due  to  cotton’s  strong 
statistical  position,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  good  prices  will 
be  obtaitiable  for  cotton  over  a  number  of  vears.  The  average  cost 


\ 
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of  producing  cotton  in  Argentina  is  12  cents  a  ])ound,  as  c(tnipared 
with  22  cents  in  the  American  Cotton  Belt. 

There  are  about  157,452,620  acres  of  land  available  h)r  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  in  Argentina  in  regions  where  there  is  ample  rainfall  and  another  \ 
7,410,000  acres  of  good  cotton  land  is  available  in  the  regions  that  ' 
would  require  irrigation.  Given  the  unlimited  abundance  of  fertile 
lands  admirably  suited  by  soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  cotton  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  possibilities  for  production  on  a  large  scale  are  limited 
only  by  the  lack  of  population  and  transportation  facilities.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  with  the  present  population  and  transj)orta- 
tion  facilities  in  the  cotton  regions,  an  annual  production  of  a])|)roxi- 
mately  one  million  bales  can  be  obtained  without  the  dislocation  of 
their  industries.  Immigration  into  the  Argentine  cotton  belt  is  on 
the  increase  and  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  additional  railway  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  developing 
pnuluction. 

('otton  is  |)lanted  in  Argentina  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  late  frosts 
is  over,  usually  from  September  15  to  the  middle  of  November  and  in 
some  instanct*s  even  later.  As  a  rule,  picking  begins  about  the  middle 
of  February  and  continues  until  May  and  June  and  even  later  when 
early  frosts  are  not  encountered.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  by 
small  farmers  who  ])lant  only  such  acreage  as  they  can  cultivate  and 
pick  with  the  aid  of  their  families,  although  fairly  large  plantations 
de])ending  on  hired  hands  are  now  springing  up. 

On  the  whole,  cultivation  methods  throughout  the  belt  are  fairly 
primitive,  but  they  are  improving. 

\  serious  drawback  of  the  Argentine  cotton  belt  is  that  a  large  |)art 
of  it  lit*s  within  zones  susceptible  to  periodic  visits  of  hx-usts  which 
sometimes  make  a  clean  sweep  of  early  stands.  In  such  instances, 
replanting  becomes  necessary,  with  the  conseciuent  danger  of  a  small 
yield,  due  to  the  freezing  of  the  “toj)  crop”  by  early'  frosts.  This 
accounts  for  the  low  yield  per  acre  during  the  setuson  which  has  just 
closed. 

(4)tton  fields  in  this  country  are  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
locusts  by  sheet  iron  barriers  and  ditches,  the  barriers  being  .supplied 
by  the  national  government.  Fortunately,  locusts  do  not  make  their 
appeararu-e  every'  season  and  even  wlu*n  they'  do  a])pear  the  havoc 
wrought  bv  them  is  confined  to  only'  ])arts  of  the  belt. 

Much  of  the  danger  from  frost  is  eliminated  by'  planting  varieties 
which  mature  early’.  The  leaf-worm  is  fairly’  well  s])read  over  the 
entire  Argentine  cotton  country,  but  can  be  successfully  combated  by 
the  application  of  Paris  green.  Ants  cause  considerable  damage  in 
some  parts  of  the  belt  but  are  kept  in  check  by  dest roving  their  nests 
and  asphyxiating  them  with  chemical  smoke  guns. 
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The  pink  boll  weevil  is  the  only  serious  cotton  pest  known  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  at  present  its  ravages  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  area. 
Strenuous  eflforts  are  being  made  to  eradicate  this  pest  by  collecting 
and  burning  the  cotton  stalks  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  picked  and  by 
fumigating  at  a  high  temperature  all  cotton  seeds  produced  in  the 
infected  zones. 

fixaxcixo  the  crop  movemext 

In  Argentina,  cotton  is  sold  in  the  seed  by  the  farmers  to  the  gin- 
ners  who,  after  ginning,  bale  the  lint  and  offer  it  to  Buenos  Aires 
spinning  mills  or  to  exporters.  As  many  of  the  ginners  have  only  a 
limited  capital,  they  often  are  assisted  financially  in  moving  the  crop 
by  the  mills  and  exporters.  In  exchange  for  this  financial  assistance, 
the  mill  owner  or  exporter  usually  receives  the  following  three  valuable 
compensations: 

1.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  H  ])er  cent  on  the  money 
advanced,  which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  lien  on  the  cotton  in  the 
ginnei's  ])ossession,  the  financier  also  holding  an  insurance  policy; 

2.  First  t)ption  on  the  ])urchase  of  all  staple  turned  out  by  the  gin- 
ner;  that  is,  an  e(|ual  price,  the  ginner  is  obligated  to  sell  to  the 
financier: 

3.  ('ommission  of  2  per  cent  on  all  cotton  sold  by  the  ginner  to  a 
third  party. 

Hence,  the  mill  or  the  exporter  who  has  financial  arrangements 
with  several  ginners  has  a  price  advantage  over  any  competitor  who 
might  wish  to  buy  cotton  from  the  gins  which  had  received  such 
assistance.  Of  the  37  ginners  now  established  in  Paraguay  and 
Argentina,  10  are  habitually  financed  by  the  spinning  mills,  or 
exporters;  3  are  owned  outright  by  exporters;  and  2  are  owned  by 
Buenos  Aires  spinning  mills.  There  are,  however.  22  ginners  who 
sell  in  the  open  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Owing  to  the  volume  of  impiiries  for  ginning  e(|uipment  for  the 
coming  season  which  have  already  been  received  by  machinery 
importers  it  is  expected  that  from  lo  to  20  new  ginning  establishments 
will  be  installed  before  the  opening  of  the  next  picking  season. 

Financial  arrangements  between  exporters  and  ginners  are  made 
to  cover  one  ginning  season,  from  March  to  duly,  and,  as  a  rule,  these 
are  concerted  during  the  months  of  October  and  November.  Such 
contracts  are  made  on  the  basis  of  delivery  by  the  ginner  to  the 
exporter  of  so  many  tons  of  baled  cotton,  the  exporter  being  allowed 
to  deduct  a  fixed  amount  on  every  ton  delivered.  By  this  means, 
at  the  terminati»)n  of  the  contract,  the  exporter  has  been  reimbursed 
the  sum  total  of  his  advances. 

The  exporter’s  greatest  dilliculty  in  operating  in  .Argentina  is  the 
laek  of  real  system  of  local  grading  and  stapling.  At  present,  only 
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two  grades  are  recognized  in  ginner’s  sales  to  exporters.  These 
grades  are  primera  caUdad  (firsts)  and  sepunda  calidad  (seconds). 

There  are  no  compresses  in  Argentina,  and  the  ginner's  bale  is 
accepted  as  the  current  export  type  of  bale.  This  bale  is  admirably 
put  up  in  light  bagging  and  is  much  neater  in  appearance  than  the 
American  bale.  Its  weight  averages  about  200  kilograms  (441 
pounds)  and  its  volume  is  six-tenths  of  a  cubic  meter  (21  cubic  feet). 

The  Argentine  Government  collects  an  export  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  the  declared  valuation  of  all  cotton  exported  from  the  country. 

Export  buying  begins  to  be  active  in  January  and  reaches  its 
greatest  activity  in  March,  April,  and  May.  By  the  end  of  July 
practically  all  the  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mills  and  exporters, 
although  some  business  is  still  done  as  late  as  August  and  September. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  Buenos  Aires  spinning  mills, 
which  is  increasing  froni|year  to  year,  is  now  about  3,000  metric  tons, 
or  15,000  bales.  The  Buenos  Aires  mills  also  consume  about  2,000 
bales  of  Paraguayan  cotton  every  year.  As  a  rule,  the  Paraguayan 
"firsts”  command  a  premium  over  the  same  grade  of  Argentine 
gr<)wth  which  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AM)  COMMERCE  ; 

ARGENTINA 

Foreign  trade  koh  1923. — According  to  the  Director  General  of 
Statistics  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  1923  showed  the  follow- 
ingfigures:  Total,  1,639,791,358  gold  pesos,*  as  against  1,3.56,653,760 
gold  pesos  in  1922:  imports,  868,430,096  gold  pesos,  as  against 
689,465,471  gold  pesos  in  1922,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  ;  eNports, 
771.361,262  gold  pesos,  as  against  676.008,289  gold  pt'sos  in  1922,  or 
an  increase  of  14.1  per  cent. 

Radio.  -On  several  occasions  KDK-V  of  Pittsburgh,  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  has  endeavored  to 
send  Spanish  concerts  for  reception  in  Central  and  South  America, 
especially  liuenos  Aires.  On  the  evening  of  duly  23,  part  of  the  con¬ 
cert  in  Spanish,  broadcast  by  this  American  station,  was  heard  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  press 
states  that  in  Mendoza  Sr.  E.  II.  Vignoles  on  .July  23  received  on  a 
homemade  two-light  set  radio  messages  transmitted  from  New  York 
on  a  wave  length  of  approximately  64  meters, 

SoiTii  American  Chemical  Congress. — This  Congress  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Among  points  dis¬ 
cussed  was  a  hill  for  uniform  legislation  to  be  adopted  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  regarding  the  analysis  of  and  requirements  for  foods  and  drinks,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  discrepancies  between  standards.  This  bill 
would  also  include  conditions  for  presenting  for  sale,  labeling,  bottling, 
canning,  and  packing  foodstulfs,  condiments,  and  raw  materials  for 
the  same.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Congress  secured  the 
support  of  the  commercial  interests  and  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  other  countrii's. 

Grain  exhorts. — ^.Vccording  to  the  Iteview  of  the  liiver  Plate  for 
July  11,  1924,  grain  exports  during  the  first  six  months  «>f  1924 
were  as  follows;  Wheat,  3,381,035  tons;  maize,  1,620,831  tons;  lin¬ 
seed,  943,.539  tons;  oats,  372,457  tons;  and  barley,  1.56.726  tons,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  6,474,588  tons,  or  an  average  of  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  per  month.  'Phis  is  the  highest  grain  export  since  1920,  when 
two  crops  were  shipped  at  the  same  time. 


Bcreac  ok  Agricci.tcral  and  Livestock  Statistics. —  In  the 
agricultural  division  of  the  Department  of  Education  a  Bureau  of 
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Agricultural  and  Livestock  Statistics  has  been  established.  In  this 
new  division  records  will  be  kept  of  farm  lands,  according  to  depart¬ 
ments  and  Provinces,  covering  such  information  as  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation,  varieties  of  crops  grown,  number  of  hands 
employed,  annual  production  and  value  of  each  crop,  and  the  number 
and  species  of  livestock.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  data  for  the  records  agricultural  hoards  will  be  formed  in  the  ■ 
capitals  of  departments  and  Provinces.  Landowners  must  furnish  k 
the  l>oard  of  their  district  all  the  information  required  for  the  statis-  I 
tical  bureau  by  the  30th  of  May  of  every  year,  and  the  board  in  turn 
must  forward  the  information  to  the  Director  General  of  Agriculture 
before  June  15. 

Exposition  of  Bolivian  Products  in  Mollendo. — In  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  Italian  commercial  exposition  on  hoard  the 
steamer  Italia, -which  recently  visited  the  port  of  Mollendo,  Peru,  on 
a  tour  of  South  America,  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  La  Paz  t 
organized  in  the  above-mentioned  port  an  exposition  of  Bolivian  L 
products.  The  many  visitors  attending  the  showrooms  were  espe-  | 
cially  impressed  by  the  exhibits  of  fine  cabinet  woods  and  samples 
of  minerals. 

BRAZIL 

Concession  for  cotton  culture. — The  Government  of  the  State 
of  Espirito  Santo  has  granted  to  a  Brazilian  firm  GOO  idqueires  of 
land  (1  alqueire  =  8.6  acres  in  this  State)  for  cotton-growing,  the  con¬ 
cession  to  last  for  30  years.  The  export  duty  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  during  the  first  10  years,  after  which  it  will  be  8  per  cent. 
The  State  will  reimburse  the  company  for  the  transportation  of  colo-  j 
nists  to  he  employed  in  cotton  growing  from  any  other  Brazilian 
State  to  the  port  of  Victoria,  and  will  use  its  friendly  offices  to  obtain  i 
from  the  Federal  Government  free  transportation  for  foreign  colonists. 
The  concessionaries  obligate  themselves  to  plant  at  least  200,000 
cotton  plants  by  December  31,  1924,  1,000,000  by  December  31, 
192G,  and  2,000,000  by  a  year  from  that  date,  these  to  be  renewed  so 
that  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  are  constantly  in  hearing;  to  install 
in  Victoria,  within  two  years,  machinery  for  hulling,  ginning,  and 
baling  a  minimum  of  1,.500  hales  a  month,  and  for  extracting  oil  from 
cotton  seed  and  other  oleaginous  seeds;  to  promote  cotton  culture  in 
neighboring  districts;  and  to  furnish  to  the  State  annually,  beginning  | 
in  1927,  50  sacks  of  selected  seed  of  the  best  variety.  j 

I.MMioRATioN  TiiRouoii  Kio  UE  JANEIRO. — During  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  25,502  immigrants  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of 
this  number  11,0.55  were  German,  9,034  Portuguese,  1,447  Japanese,  j 
and  the  others  of  many  diverse  nationalities.  j 

Railroads  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.— Sr.  Raul  Soares,  j 
late  President  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  report(*d  in  his  last  | 
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message  to  the  Congress  of  that  State  that  its  railroads  were  7,154 
kilometers  in  length,  that  the  Paracatii  and  Central  lines  were  being 
extended,  and  that  several  branches,  recommended  in  the  general 
railway  plan  for  the  State,  were  being  constructed  to  unite  different 
systems.  One  of  these  branches  will  traverse  the  Piracicaba  valley, 
thus  making  possible  the  exploitation  of  the  immense  virgin  forests 
of  the  Kio  Doce.  In  addition,  three  lines  are  being  built  with  private 
capital  and  government  subventions:  From  Machada  to  Alfenas,  on 
the  Southern  Minas  line;  from  Trespontana  to  Espera.  on  the  line 
just  mentioned;  and  from  Poyos  de  Caldas  to  Machado,  passing 
through  Hotelhos,  this  line  to  be  electrified. 

Exports  of  Minas  Geraes,  1923. — During  the  year  1923  the 
exports  of  the  State  of  Mintis  Geraes  were  as  follows: 


Milreis 

.\iiiiual.s  and  animal  products . . . .  204,  416,  082 

Vegetable  products . . . .  412,  080,  652 

Mincral.s _  .54.  823,  765 

Manufactured  articles . . . . .  77,  141,  647 


Total . . . - . . .  748,462,146 


In  1922,  the  State  exported  281, 74S  cattle  and  in  1923,  479,744. 
In  the  same  time,  the  exports  of  butter  increased  from  4,988,566 
kilos  to  5,092,9.53  kilos,  coffee  increased  400, 000  bags,  cotton  textiles 
400, (M)0  kilos,  and  poultry  more  than  1,000,000  fowls,  the  total 
reaching  5,958,125.  The  textile  industry  is  of  recent  growth:  it  is 
only  a  few  years  since  the  State  was  dependent  on  Kio  de  Janeiro 
or  Sao  Paulo  for  its  supply. 

Weather  reports  by  radio. — The  Bureau  of  Metereology  Inis 
instituted  the  sending  of  weather  reports  by  radio  twice  daily,  at 
3  and  10  p.  m.,  from  the  Arpoador  radio  station  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
The  first  consists  of  some  of  the  observations  made  at  9  a.  m.  by  38 
stations  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  ami  Argentina:  observations  on  upper  air 
currents  made  in  9  Brazilian  stations:  ami  a  forecast  of  probable 
weather  conditions  on  the  South  American  coast  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Cabo  Frio.  At  10  o'clock  the  report  gives  the  custonnvry  observa¬ 
tions  made  at  6  o’clock  in  six  Brazilian  stations:  the  observations 
made  in  the  aerological  kite  station  lately  opened  in  .Vlegrete,  in  the 
State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul;  and  a  forecast  of  the  weather  for  the 
following  day  along  the  const,  as  in  the  earlier  report. 

Both  reports  are  issued  in  strict  accordance  with  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  code  adopted  by  the  leading  nations,  and  are  of  great  service 
to  navigat()rs.  Shipping  companies  have  been  informed  of  the  new 
service  by  pamphlets  issued  in  Portuguese,  French  and  English, 
which  also  contain  a  <lescription  of  other  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Meteondogv. 
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Ford  assembling  pl^vst. — Early  this  year  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
opened  an  ivssembling  plant  in  Santiago,  beginning  with  the  deliverv 
of  chassis  for  cars  and  motor  trucks,  and  later  expanding  to  the 
delivery  of  completed  cars  and  trucks.  Car  bodies  arrive  in  Chile  • 
in  sections,  covered  with  oil  to  prevent  rusting  on  the  way.  After 
being  dipped  to  remove  the  oil,  the  sections  receive  the  necessary 
coats  of  paint  and  enamel,  mainly  by  dipping. 

New  drydock  at  Taix  ahuano.— On  July  15  drydock  No.  2,  for 
warships  or  merchant  vessels,  was  officially  inaugurated  at  the  naval 
base  of  Talcahuano  with  the  entrance  of  the  cruiser  Latorre.  The 
building  of  the  drydock,  which  cost  approximately  19,000,000  gold 
pesos  of  18d.,  was  begun  in  1912,  by  a  firm  of  French  contractors, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  World  War.  The  dimensions  are  as  ^ 
follows;  Total  length,  262.40  meters;  maximum  length  utilizable  when 
gate  valve  is  closed,  255.65  meters;  width  over  all,  43.80  meters; 
inside  width,  41.1  meters;  and  draft,  11  meters.  The  dock  was 
planned  by  Ingeniero  Enrique  Barraza.  The  volume  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  dock  before  the  entrance  of  the  ship  is  125,000  cubic 
meters,  this  being  pumped  out  by  three  electric  pumps,  the  capacity 
of  each  of  which  is  12,500  cubic  meters  per  hour. 

A  film  showing  the  Latorre  as  she  entered  the  drydock  and  other  j 
interesting  scenes  at  the  naval  base,  as  well  as  views  of  the  famous  I 
scenery  of  southern  Chile,  was  taken  by  a  Chilean  motion-picture 
concern  and  exhibited  shortly  afterward  to  appreciative  audiences.  j 
('onstituct6n  port  works. — On  July  12  the  (’abinet  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  extensive  port  works  to  be  undertaken  at  Constitucidn 
to  the  Chilean  firm  of  Francke  Jullian  &  Co.,  for  the  sum  of  9,126,370  j 
gold  p<*sos  of  18d.,  the  work  to  be  terminated  within  58  montlis  of  | 
the  publication  of  the  decree  sanctioning  the  contract. 

Railway  profits. — The  Tarapaca  nitrate  railway  reported  net 
profits  of  305,432  pounds  sterling  for  1923. 

Electric  blast  furnace. — The  ('ompafna  Electro-Sideriirgica  e 
Industrial  de  Valdivia,  a  newly-formed  Chilean  firm,  plans  to  utilize 
a  w'aterfall  307  meters  in  height  on  tin*  llui  River  for  the  generation 
of  electricity  in  a  pow'cr  plant  of  120,(K)0  horsepower  <'apacity  to  be 
located  at  iluilo-lluilo,  105  kilometers  from  Valdivia.  Later  the 
company  will  erect  in  \’aldivia  an  electric  furnace  capable  of  producing 
annually  30,(KK)  tons  of  sheet  steel  and  other  products.  An  engineer 
has  b(*en  engag(*d  to  draw  up  definite  plans  for  the  electric,  plant. 

Auto.matic  telephone  service. — The  British  Telephone  Co., 
which  recently  undert<K)k  to  improve  its  Santiago  teb*ph(»n(*  service, 
has  b<‘gun  its  w'ork  of  replacing  the  overhead  wires  by  underground 
cabl<*s.  It  is  expect<Hl  that  c<»mplete  automatic  service  will  be 
installed  within  tw*»  years. 
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Wheat  production. — ^At  a  July  meeting  of  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Sr.  Larrain  Prieto,  the  president,  gave  the  following 
estimated  figures  regarding  wheat  production  and  consumption  in 
1923  and  1924; 


Metric  iiuintals 

1923 

1924 

Supply  on  hand  from  previous  crop . . ' 

Production...  . 

Total . 

Consumption . 

180,015 
133,801  . 
,  6,563,561 

461,654 

7,548,095 

6,877,377 
5,421,256 
780,190 
214. 277 

1 . 

8, 009, 749 
5,421,2.56 
780,190 
>966,632 
841,671 

Supply  on  hand . 

iCntil  July  1. 


COLOMBIA 

Oil  WEALTH  OF  THE  Uraba  Gulf  Region. — A  German  geologist 
has  recently  arrived  in  Colombia,  appointed  by  the  Government  as 
head  of  the  commission  that  is  to  study  the  oil  situation  in  the 
Urabd  Gulf  section,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  commission  will 
furnish  detailed  information  to  the  Ministry  of  Industries  as  to  exist- 
'  ing  oil  resources,  and  on  this  information  will  be  based  the  advisa- 

I  bility  of  granting  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  those  lands,  or 

I  of  establishing  Government  exploitation  in  the  most  advantageous 
form  for  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Fcxicular. — The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Cundina- 
marca  has  made  a  contract  with  a  national  firm  by  which  the  latter 
will  build,  within  three  years,  an  aerial  funicular  for  passengers  and 
freight  between  the  city  of  Villeta  and  La  Dorada,  one  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River  ports.  Acconling  to  this  contract,  the  builders  will 
exploit  the  funicular  for  20  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  line 
will  become  State  pr(»perty,  without  compensation  to  the  company. 
The  G(*v eminent  has  fixed  the  rates  for  the  first  three  years’  service 
at  a  lower  basis  than  those  »>f  the  railroads,  and  the  fares  will  be  still 
further  rtHluced  after  the  threi'-year  limit  expires. 

Aerial  servk’e  between  New  York  and  B.VRRANyi'iLi.A. — The 
(lirw’tor  of  the  ('olombian  Bureau  of  Information  in  New  York  is 
working  to  establish  a  weekly  passenger  and  mail  air  service  between 
New  York  and  Barran(|uilla,  ns.soeiated  with  the  Aeromarine  Plane 
Motor  Co.,  which  has  its  factories  in  Keyport.  If  this  important 
project  is  carrieil  out  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  trip  fn>m  New 
Turk  to  Barran(|uilla  in  two  days,  and  in  two  more  days  to  arrive 
in  Bogota. 
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Wireless  installed  on  river  vessels. — The  most  important 
navigation  companies  operating  on  the  Magdalena  Kiver  are  now 
fitting  their  vessels  with  wireless. 

COSTA  RICA 

Cu.sTOMS  REVENUE. — According  to  the  Gaceta  Oficlal  of  June  21, 
1924,  the  customs  revenue  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Republic 
for  the  first  (juarter  of  1924,  January,  February,  and  March,  was  as 
follows:  San  Jose,  1,189,941.32  colones;  Limon,  64(1, 718. 82  colones; 
Puntarenas,  302,4.50.00  colones;  making  a  total  of  2,210.559.59 
colones,  or  77,132.83  colones  more  than  the  2,139,420.70  colones 
collected  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1923. 

Xew  ROADS. — .V  new  road  is  being  planned  from  Alajuela  to  the 
Poas  Volcano,  which  is  famous  for  its  scenery. 

Several  streets  of  the  ('athedral  district  of  San  Jose  are  to  be 
macadamized,  the  first  being  Calle  Alfredo  Volio,  and  the  second,  the 
street  leading  from  the  Talaharteria  Inglesa  to  the  Plaza  Gonzalez 
Vf(|uez.  while  other  streets  are  to  be  repairetl  later. 

CUBA 

Henequen  and  rope  industry. — According  to  the  Department  of 
CommiTce  of  the  United  States,  the  production  of  henequen  in  Cuba 
is  increasing  yi'arly,  about  33,000  acres  of  hen(‘<{uen  having  been 
plant(‘d.  The  Province  of  Matanzas  alone  produces  an  average  of 
1 7,000, 0(M)  pounds  a  year.  Jhirt  of  the  heiUH|uen  produced  is  used  for 
manufacturing  in  ('uha  and  most  of  the  rest  exported  tt)  the  United 
States.  Ap[)roximately  12,000,000  pounds  of  rope  and  twine  are 
manufactured  annually  in  ('uha. 

IMI.MINICAN  REPl'BLIC 

Su(JAR  INDUSTRY. — The  total  sugar  production  of  the  current  season 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  based  upon  reports  from  every  sugar 
central  in  the  Repuhlic,  up  to  June,  1924,  amounted  to  237,  809  short 
tons.  Reports  from  the  various  mills  state  that  the  condition  of  cane 
for  the  next  crop  is  good,  also  that  some  e.xt(‘nsion  of  cane  fields  b 
taking  place  ami  that  a  few  mills  are  installing  new  machinery. 
(('ommerre  IGporli*,  August  25,  1924.) 

ecuaihui 


WiRELE.ss  .sT.vTKiN  AT  Maciiala.  Oil  .Viigust  10  the  wirclc* 
station  recently  instalh'd  at  Machala,  in  the  Province*  of  Kl  Oro,  was 
formally  inaugurated. 

.New  legation  created. — Tine  Kcuador(*an  Gov<*rnment  has 
created  a  h*gation  in  Switze*rlaml.  The  main  pur|)o.se  of  this  new 
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legation  is  to  act  as  a  center  of  Ecuadorean  propaganda  in  Europe, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  recently  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations  to  spread  general  knowledge  about  Ecuador 
through  the  legations. 

UUATEMALA 

Tea  plantation. — In  Alta  Verapaz,  a  German  has  a  tea  planta¬ 
tion,  which  represents  a  new  industry  for  the  country.  The  owner, 
now  in  Germany,  is  planning  to  bring  back  machinery  and  several 
million  special  boxes  for  the  packing  of  his  tea. 

Bureau  of  roads  bulletin. — The  Bulletin  of  the  General  Bureau 
of  Roads  for  the  second  half  of  1923  has  been  received  by  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  contains 
many  jihotographs  of  roads  being  built,  those  not  yet  improved  or 
repaired  and  also  pictures  of  roads  after  being  improved,  giving  a 
good  idea  of  the  road  building  activity  in  the  Republic. 

HAITI 

Improved  water  supply  for  Port-au-Prinue  and  (’ap-Hai- 
TiEX. — A  reenforced  concrete  a(|ueduct  was  recently  completed  at 
Port-au-Prince,  at  a  cost  of  f2o.0()().  This  axiueduct,  which  replaces 
an  old  masonry  conduit  which  had  collapsed  in  several  places,  will 
result  in  appreciably  increasing  the  city’s  water  supply  and  also  in 
preventing  contamination. 

At  Cap-IIaitien,  the  drilling  of  test  wells  has  been  completed  and 
indications  are  very  favorable  that  a  supply  can  he  obtained  from 
these  wells  sullicient  to  justify  the  installation  of  a  provisional  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  probably  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  city  for  at  least 
five  years.  The  wells  have  been  driven  to  a  water-hearing  stratum 
about  400  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

Amendment  to  patent  law.  See  page  1 159. 

MEXICO 

.Vmerican  industrial  .mission  to  Me.xico. — Upon  the  invitation 
of  Sr.  Raya,  mayor  of  Mexico  (Mty,  a  party  of  prominent  American 
manufacturei-s,  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Exporters,  left  Xew  York  (’ity  on  St'ptemher  9,  arriving 
in  Mexico  (’ity  »»n  September  14,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
municipality  for  six  days.  They  were  received  at  Nuevo  Laredo 
by  delegations  representing  the  city  of  Mexici*.  the  Mexican  National 
Cbamherof  (’ommerce,  and  the  United  States  Uhamher  of  Uommerce 
in  Mexico.  Mr.  William  Wallace  Nichols,  president  of  the  ass»»ciation. 
headed  the  party.  In  addition  to  the  han<|uet  for  1,500  persons 
given  by  the  Mexican  National  Uhamher  of  Uommerce  on  the  terrace 
at  Chapultepei*  Uastle,  the  White  House  of  Mexico,  when  Presi«lent 
Obregon,  the  cabinet,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  were  guests  of  honor 
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with  the  visitors,  many  other  entertainments  were  given  in  thew 
honor,  the  most  notable  being  the  dinner  tendered  them  by  Pre^ 
dent  Obregon  at  the  army  workshops.  On  this  occasion  President 
Obregdn  delivered  a  brief  but  noteworthy  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

We  need  much  capital;  we  need  foreign  capital  with  heart  and  conscience;  we  d« 
not  want  the  capital  of  the  great  trusts  and  great  companies  whose  representative^ 
never  coming  into  contact  with  their  workers,  are  ignorant  of  the  workers’  needi 
and  never  learn  to  have  a  friendly  feeling  for  their  men.  We  summon  that  capital’ 
which  is  ruled  by  social  morality,  which  estimates  its  success  not  alone  by  its  annual; 
dividends  but  rejoices  when  its  effort  contributes  to  the  development  of  our  countrf^ 
and  the  collective  welfare  of  our  laboring  masses. 


Forestry. — An  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  of  the  Govenw; 
ment  in  the  conservation  and  extension  of  its  forests  is  seen  in  tht, 
announcement  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1924  the  For*: 
estry  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  150,00ftJ 
trees  which  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic  with  th*5| 
cooperation  of  the  municipalities  and  many  individuals. 

Furthermore,  a  portion  of  about  240  hectares  of  the  land  obtained 
from  draining  off  Lake  Texcoco  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  d 
the  town  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  as  long  as  it  proceeds  with  the  worfcj| 
of  forestation  and  planting  of  pastures,  or  the  upkeep  of  forests  and 
pastures  already  started. 

The  forests  already  in  bearing  are  protected  by  a  presidentii 
decree  of  July  10,  1924,  which  forbids  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  to  accept  for  transportation  any  forest  products  unaccoi 
panied  by  a  permit  from  the  Forestry  Bureau  or  other  agent  of  t 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Such  permit  will  be  granted  only  whi 
the  exploitation  of  the  forest  producing  such  products  has  been  dul; 
authorized  by  the  Forestry  Bureau. 

New  iiioHWAY. — A  new  automobile  road  has  been  finished  hetw 
the  city  of  Oaxaca  and  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  about  12  miles  distani 
The  latter  place,  which  contains  the  Great  Tree  of  Tule,  a  cypress  1 
feet  in  circumference,  is  also  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Zapo' 
ruins  at  Mitla. 

MeNNONITE  C0IA>NY  FINDS  UNSEED  PROFITABLE  CROP. — In  Ma 
1922,  1,(K)0  families  of  Canadian  Mennonites  arrived  at  San  Ante: 
de  los  Arenales,  a  small  town  near  (’usihuiriachic.  Chihuahua,  a 
settled  on  farms  in  that  vicinity,  being  followed  in  May,  1924,  by  21 
a<lditional  families.  The  first  1,000  families  brought  with  them  f 
machinery  and  implements  valued  at  000,000  pesos,  and  domesti| 
animals  worth  500,000  pesos,  as  well  as  a  consitlerablc  amount 
ready  money.  In  two  years  the  Mennonites  have  used  not  less  thi 
600,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  houses,  barns,  churches,  an( 
schools.  The  houses  are  built  in  small  groups,  surrounded  by  fniit 
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trees  and  a  space  for  experiment.  In  1923,  600  hectares  of  land  were 
under  cultivation,  the  area  being  increased  this  year  to  1,500  hectares. 

Among  the  crops  linseed  has  been  found  to  give  the  largest  yield, 
and  it  is  expected  that  mills  for  extracting  the  oil  will  shortly  be 
installed,  and  that  later  the  flax,  whicn  is  of  excellent  quality,  will  also 
be  utilized. 

Stock  of  good  pedigree  is  being  imported,  and  the  herds  are  grad¬ 
ually  being  increased.  Butter,  eggs,  hams,  and  other  similar  articles 
are  being  produced. 

The  Mennonites  are  said  to  have  adapted  themselves  well  to  their 
environment,  whi'e  their  Mexican  neighbors  have  profited  by  the 
nefwcomers’  example  in  regard  to  farming  methods  and  the  use  of 
agricultural  tools  and  machinery. 

Free  ports. — The  free  ports  of  Puerto  Mexico  and  Salina  Cruz, 
which  were  fully  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Hector  Lazo,  entitled 
Tke  New  Mexican  Free  Ports  Service,  published  in  the  August  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Bulletin,  were  officially  inaugurated  on  July  20, 1924,  by 
&•.  Ing.  Leopoldo  V4zquez,  an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Sr.  Modesto  Holland,  manager  of  the  free  ports  service,  made  an 
eloquent  address.  A  large  party  of  officials  later  made  a  tom*  of 
Cuban  and  Central  American  ports,  returning  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Hiey  were  received  everywhere  with  the  most  cordial  marks  of 
attention. 

NICARAGUA 

Foreign  trade  of  1923. — According  to  the  Report  of  the  Col¬ 
lector  General  of  Customs  the  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  from 
January  1,  to  December  31,  1923,  shows  the  following  exports: 


Products 


Cdrdobat 

Bananas . 

. stems.. 

3,420,326 

2,052,195 

Baans . 

. kilos.. 

27,967 

1,901 

Cacao . 

. do.... 

73,446 

13, 130 

Coconuts . 

..coconuts.. 

1,837,031 

26,  .W 

Cafoe. . 

13,712,766 

734,519 

3,937,833 

26,608 

Corn. . 

. do _ 

Cotton . 

Oold . 

. do _ 

75,070 

10,868 

823,554 

142,605 

HMos,  skins.. 

. kilos.. 

44isOT 

Quantity 


V'alue 


Rubber . do _ 


Sugar . kilos.. 


.  board  (eet.. 


Total  exportations. 


Quantity 


7,286 

18.646 


10. 757, 145 
20,386,440 


3,039,595 


C&riob(u 

2,376 

8,022 

262,354 

1,305,224 

1,807,108 

38,291 

569,733 


11,028,309 


The  proportion  of  these  exports  by  countries  during  1923  was  as 
follows:  United  States,  72  per  cent;  France,  14  per  cent;  Spain,  4  per 
cent;  Cuba,  3  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  2  per  cent;  Italy,  1  per  cent; 
all  other  European  countries  1  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  for  1923  was  7,268,432  edrdobas  and  the  value  of  the 
11056— 24— Bull.  11 - 6 
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exports,  as  shown  above,  11,028,309  c6rdobas,  the  balance  of  trade  I 
favorable  to  Nicaragua  being  3,759,877  c6rdobas.  i] 

PANAMA  I 

School  gardens. — In  order  to  interest  school  children  in  the  I 
development  of  agriculture,  the  President  has  decreed  that  during  I 
the  last  week  in  December  of  every  year  an  agricultural  and  indus-  | 
trial  school  exhibit  shall  be  held  in  every  school  district,  all  schools  p 
l>eing  obliged  to  participate.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  | 
is  authorized  to  award  diplomas,  honorable  mentions,  and  prizes  | 
of  agricultural  implements,  seeds  and  other  objects  relating  to  I 
agriculture,  to  the  schools  having  the  best  gardens.  | 

PARAGUAY  L 

Commercial  notes. — The  import  trade  for  the  first  quarter  of  I 

1924  was  more  than  double  that  for  the  same  period  in  1923  and  | 

there  is  an  increased  demand  for  manufactured  products  and  tei-  I 
tiles.  The  United  States  supplied  14  per  cent  and  Great  Britain  41  I 

per  cent  of  the  textiles  in  1923.  Exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  | 

present  year  showed  a  30  per  cent  increase,  as  compared  with  the  ■ 
same  period  last  year,  and  a  larger  movement  of  exports  b  expected  1 
during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are 
finding  a  ready  market  in  Europe,  while  a  greater  part  of  the  yerba  i 
mat6  was  shipped  in  a  crude  state  to  Argentina  for  manufacture  or 
preparation.  {Commerce  Reports.) 

Harbor  work  pijinned  in  Paraguay. — According  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  is 
planning  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  wharf  at  Con* 
cepcidn,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,000,000  pesos,  Paraguayan  paper. 

PERU 

Exports  of  Cotton  and  its  by-products. — Cotton  export  figures 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1924  give  a  total  of  22,801,602  kilos  valued 
at  1,307,359  Peruvian  pounds,  as  compared  with  13,934,335  kilos 
valued  at  799,817  Peruvian  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1923. 
The  increase  for  1924  is,  therefore,  8,867,267  kilos,  of  a  value  of 
507,542  Peruvian  pounds.  These  figures  include  all  the  varieties  of 
Peruvian  cotton  and  by-products  thereof  that  were  exported  during 
the  stated  period. 

New  national  industry. — A  number  of  the  principal  milk  dealers 
of  Lima  have  organized  in  that  capital  a  Society  of  United  Dairies, 
with  the  view  of  exploiting  this  important  business  according  to  the 
newest  scientific  methods,  pasteurization,  and  perfect  hygiene.  | 
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Expanding  MAcraNERY  market  in  Peru. — Extensive  harbor 
improvements  are  being  planned  in  Peru  in  addition  to  projects 
of  this  character  already  under  way,  calling  for  increased  quantities  of 
machinery.  Road-making  machinery  has  been  purchased  in  greater 
quantities,  a  program  of  public  road  building  having  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government  during  the  year.  The  increasing  demand 
for  conveying  and  construction  machinery  is  evinced  by  United 
States  customs  figures,  showing  that  exports  of  these  types  of 
machinery  to  Peru  more  than  doubled  in  1923  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Recent  developments  in  the  oil  fields  of  Peru  have  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  oil-well  machinery.  A  similar  demand  has  been 
noted  for  mining  and  quarrying  machinery.  Rock  drills,  ore-crushing 
and  ore-sorting  machinery  purchases  showed  considerable  gains 
according  to  1923  figures.  Copper  smelting  and  refining  was  under¬ 
taken  on  a  lai^er  scale  in  Peru  during  that  year. 

United  States  exports  of  sugar-mill  machinery  to  Peru  nearly 
doubled  in  1923  over  the  preceding  year.  The  cotton  industry  also 
showed  greater  development  as  reflected  by  increasing  shipments  of 
American  cotton  gins  and  parts,  which  nearly  doubled  in  1923.  Sugar- 
mill  machinery  purchases  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
$66,445  in  1922  to  $211,339  in  1923.  {Commerce  Reports,  August 
25,  1924.) 

SALVADOR 

Central  American  railroad. — The  International  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroad  over  its  63  leagues  open  to  the  public  transported  during 
1923  nearly  500,000  passengers  and  about  2,000,000  quintals  of 
freight,  using  for  this  purpose  14  engines  and  118  cars  of  all  kinds. 

URUGUAY 

Remission  of  cattle  duties. — The  National  Congress  issued  a 
decree  by  virtue  of  which  the  remission  of  export  duties  on  live 
cattle  and  sheep,  granted  by  the  act  of  Juno  9,  1922,  has  been  still 
further  extended  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Exhibition  of  champion  stock. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
“champion”  cattle  was  inaugurated  on  August  25,  in  the  city  of 
Montevideo,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asociacidn  Rural  del  Uruguay. 
The  opening  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
National  Administrative  Council,  the  Minister  of  Industry,  the 
various  delegations  from  the  sister  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  and  a 
large  number  of  exhibitors  and  other  persons  specially  interested  in 
this  most  progressive  national  industry.  At  the  close  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  a  number  of  prizes,  consisting  of  silver  cups,  money,  and 
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diplomas,  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  best  examples  in 
each  of  the  several  classes  of  highly  bred  stock.  The  president  of 
the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Shorthorn 
exhibits. 

Increased  production  of  wool. — In  the  year  1923-24  Uruguay 
has  exported  97,967  bales  of  wool,  each  weighing  450  kilos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  90,848  bales  the  previoas  year.  The  prices  obtained  for 
this  year’s  output  were  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher  than 
the  previous  year. 

VENEZUELA 

Information  concerning  the  State  of  Monagas. — The  cotton 
crop  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  1,000  quintals.  The  tobacco 
crop,  although  not  as  abundant  as  that  of  recent  years,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  due  to  the  dry  season.  The  cereal  crops  are  considered 
normal,  and  a  much  larger  production  is  expected  next  year,  as 
the  new  plantings  are  large.  The  number  of  cattle  now  exceeds  the 
needs  of  the  country,  which  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  prohibition 
to  kill  cows  in  order  to  protect  the  industry.  In  its  topography  and 
proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  State  of  Monagas  has  an  advantage 
in  the  construction  of  roads  for  the  transportation  of  its  different 
products. 

Oil  INDUSTRY. — The  Venezuelan  Congress  has  approved  the 
contract  between  the  Federal  Executive  and  the  British  Controlled 
Oil  Fields  (Ltd.),  which  has  begun  to  exploit  wells  in  the  district 
of  Buchivacoa. 

Geological  trip  in  Venezuela.— Signor  E.  Cortese,  an  Italian 
engineer,  recently  took  a  trip  along  the  coast  and  through  the  northern 
sierra  of  Venezuela,  gathering  a  vast  collection  of  minerals  and  rock 
samples,  which  are  being  analyzed  in  Italy.  Important  coal  beds, 
thermal  and  sulphurous  springs  have  been  reported,  and  when  this 
field  is  properly  explored  great  sources  of  wealth  will  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  be  found. 

Imports  at  la  Guaira  during  1923. — Imports  at  La  Guaira, 
through  which  port  practically  50  per  cent  of  all  imports  into  Vene¬ 
zuela  enters,  during  1923  totaled  49,002  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
42,391  metric  tons  during  1922.  The  United  States  supplied  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  volume  but  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
than  in  1922.  Great  Britain  held  second  place  in  the  import  trade 
for  both  years  and  Germany  third  place.  {Commerce  ReporU, 
August  25,  1924.) 

New  market  in  Maracaibo. — The  construction  of  a  large  market 
in  Maracaibo  will  soon  be  undertaken.  The  market  will  have  all  the 
necessary  departments  for  the  daily  provisioning  of  the  city  and  will 
comply  with  the  modem  demands  of  hygiene. 
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Budget  tor  1924. — The  president  on  July  11  sent  to  the  congress 
a  bill  for  extending  until  December  31,  1924,  t  he  effective  term  of  the 
present  budget  with  certain  additions  to  various  items. 

BRAZIL 

Budget  for  1925. — The  budget  of  expenses  proposed  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1925  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  is  64,295,542  milreis  * 
gold  and  256,928,612  milreis  paper,  a  decrease  over  that  for  1924  of 
526,361  milreis  gold  and  an  increase  of  29,318,632  milreis  paper.  Of 
the  increase,  the  sum  of  23,372,500  milreis  paper  is  for  the  service  of 
the  internal  funded  debt. 

Finances  of  Minas  Geraes.— The  report  of  Sr.  Raul  Soares,  late 
president  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  for  the  year  1923,  presented 
to  the  State  Congress  a  few  months  ago,  showed  the  following  figures 
in  regard  to  State  finances : 


Contos  of  reis 


Actual 

amount 

collected 


Estimated 


Ordinary  revenue . 

Eitraordinary  revenue. 

Total . 

Expenditures . 

Surplus . 


71,469 

18,7»5 


The  consolidated  internal  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  58,369 
contos,  and  the  foreign  debt  to  129,491,350  francs,  equivalent  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  500  reis  to  the  franc  to  64,745  contos.  The  service 
of  the  foreign  debt  during  1924  amounts  to  7,833,594  francs,  of  which 
the  3,286,396  francs  due  during  the  first  half-year  had  been  paid  at 
the  time  of  the  report,  while  funds  for  the  remainder  were  on  deposit 
in  Europe.  The  floating  debt  of  the  State,  says  W'deman’s  BtazUmn 
Review,  amounts  to  25,059  contos,  represented  entirely  by’^  deposits  in 
savings  banks,  orphan  fund,  etc. 


‘  Ste  third  page  of  cover  for  tables  of  currencies,  weights,  and  measures. 
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CHILE 

Size  of  bank  loans  increased. — The  Popular  Credit  Bank,  a 
government  institution  established  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago 
with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos,  has  been  empowered  by  law  to 
raise  the  limit  of  its  loans  from  1,000  to  5,000  pesos.  The  loan 
operations  of  this  bank  increased  from  44,179,886  pesos  in  1921  to 
99,540,152  pesos  in  1922.  Last  July  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
section  amounted  to  1,300,000  pesos,  and  the  existing  loans  to 
approximately  1,000,000  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Budget  of  Department  of  Cundinam^rca. — According  to  esti¬ 
mates  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Cundba- 
marca  for  1924-1925  are  calculated  at  1,762,776  pesos  each. 

New  bank  in  Bogota. — According  to  recent  information  the 
French  and  Italian  Bank  for  South  America,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  banking  houses  in  Europe,  whose  main  office  is  located  in 
Paris,  has  actiuired  all  the  interests  of  the  French  and  Italian  Bank 
of  Colombia,  the  latter  bank  being  disolved  on  June  30.  In  its 
place  a  branch  of  the  first-mentioned  institution  is  now  operating  in 
Bogota. 

CUBA 

Cuban  budget  for  1924-25. — The  Cuban  fiscal  year  1923-24 
closed  on  June  30,  while  the  proposed  budget  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  was  still  being  considered  by  Congress.  Cuban  law'  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  case  the  national  budget  has  not  been  passed  by  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  budget  of  the  previous  year  shall 
continue  in  effect.  Accordingly,  the  President  decreed  on  June  30, 
1924,  that  the  budget  for  1924-25  should  be  prepared  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  that  of  1923-24,  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications  considered  essential  in  order  to  adapt  the  old  budget  to 
current  requirements.  {Commerce  Reports,  August  25,  1924.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Bltdgets  for  1923  and  1924. — The  actual  expenditures  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  1923  totaled  $5,569,243,  as  compared 


with  a  total  budget  allowance 
departments  were  as  follows: 


Executive  power _  $48,  885 

Interior  and  Police _  1,  050,  118 

Foreign  Relations _  63,  945 

Finance  and  Commerce _  3,  085,  331 

Justice  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion _  73, 670 

Agriculture  and  Immigra¬ 
tion _  67, 631 


of  $5,642,294.  Expenditures  by 


Public  Works  and  Commu¬ 
nications _  $599,696 

Sanitation  and  Bcncbccncc  34,014 
Judiciary _  545, 953 

Total .  5,569,243 
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In  addition  to  the  above  budgeted  disbursements,  special  execu¬ 
tive  orders  and  decrees  brought  about  the  expenditure  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  $1,672,745,  of  which  $1,295,000  was  devoted  to  the 
building  of  the  Southern  Highway,  and  $141,000  to  election  expenses. 
The  total  payments  for  the  year,  therefore,  amounted  to  $7,241,988. 

The  budget  for  expenditures  for  1924  amounted  to  $5,617,485, 
with  allocations  to  the  various  Government  offices  similar  to  those 
of  1923.  {Commerce  Reports,  September  1,  1924.) 

GUATEMALA 

Budget  for  1924-1925. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  from 
July  1,  1924,  to  June  30,  1925,  approved  by  decree  1351,  is  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Government _ _ _  67,  004,  200.  00 

Treasury  and  Public  Credit _ _ _  77,  609,  609.  80 

Promotion . . .  48,  759,  348.  00 

War . . - .  66,831,943.00 

Public  Education . . . .  67,  936,  074.  00 

Foreign  Relations . .  12,  861,  145.  20 

Agriculture . . . .  17,  403,  600.  00 


Total  expenditures . .  358,  405,  920.  00 

Elstimated  national  revenue _ _ _ _  370,  675,  000.  00 

Less  expenditures _ _  358,  405,  920.  00 


Favorable  balance . .  12,269,080.00 


Banking  Regulations.  See  page  1158. 


SALVADOR 


Budget  for  1924-25. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1924, 
to  June  30,  1925,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  April  12, 
1924,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  28,  1924,  shows  the 
following  revenues  and  expenditures: 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


Colones 

Colones 

Import  taxes . . 

8,  435,  828.  00 

National  .Assembly _ 

69,  905.  00 

Export  taxes.  - . 

2,  197,  050.  00 

Presidency . . 

106,  480.  00 

Liquor  revenue _ 

2,  844,  500.  00 

Government _ 

3,  645,  130.  28 

Sealed  paper  and 

Promotion  and  .Agri- 

stamps _ _ 

543,  550.  00 

culture . . . 

704,  025.  56 

Direct  taxes _ 

656,  500.  00 

Foreign  Relations _ 

441,  447.  64 

Divers  revenues _ 

839,  106.  55 

Justice _ 

910,  780.  00 

Services _ 

941,  100.  00 

Public  Instruction _ 

1,  520,  885.  76 

National  property _ 

6,  400.  00 

Bene6cence  and  health. 

854,  940.  00 

Total  revenue. . 
Total  expenditures _ 

16,  464,  034. 55 
16,  414,  034.  55 

Treasury . . 

Public  Credit . 

War  and  Marine _ 

1,  163,  6ia  30 
4,  140,  000.  00 

2,  656,  822.  00 

Surplus . 

50,  000.  00 

General  ministry . 

200,  000.  00 

16,  414,  034.  55 
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URUGUAY 

Emission  of  Treasury  notes. — The  National  Congress  has 
authorized  the  National  Administrative  Council  to  issue  Treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000  pesos,  of  which  1,700,000  pesos 
have  been  assigned  to  public  works  and  300,000  pesos  to  the  jirelim- 
inarv  work  on  the  new  customhouse  edifice.  The  notes  in  question 
will  bear  a  maximum  interest  of  6  per  cent  and  will  be  nnleemable 
within  a  year  from  date. 


BRAZIL 


Decree  to  reduce  cost  of  living.— On  July  1,  1924,  President 
Bemardes  signed  a  decree  exempting  from  duty  for  60  days  rice, 
sugar,  potatoes,  dried  or  jerked  meat,  beans,  and  millet.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  purchase  abroad,  if  he 
could  do  so  more  advantageously  than  at  home,  100,000  sacks  of 
rice,  200,000  sacks  of  sugar,  27,000  boxes  of  lard,  450,000  tons  of 
potatoes,  200,000  bags  of  millet,  400  bags  of  dried  meat,  and  40,000 
sacks  of  beans.  (.See  Bulletin  for  June,  p.  623.) 

CO.STA  RICA 

International  law  conference  delegate. — Licenciado  don 
Luis  Anderson  has  been  appointed  member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Institute  of  American  International  Law  which  will  prepare  a  draft 
Code  of  International  Law.  The  conference  of  the  institute  opened 
on  August  3  in  the  city  of  Vienna.  (Ither  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  are  Jamies  Brown  Scott,  Alejandro  Alvarez  and  Antonio 
Sfinchez  de  Bustamante,  all  well-known  internationalists. 

GUATR.MALA 

Banking  regulations. — A  decree  issued  by  the  President  on 
June  11,  1924,  gives  the  regulations  for  the  establishment  or  nlaint^ 
nance  of  banks,  banking  agencies,  persons  engaged  in  exchange 
operations,  and  insurance  companies.  The  complete  regulations  are 
published  in  El  GunteinalteM  of  July  12,  1924. 

Natitialization  of  foreigners. — Decree  No.  867  of  July  H, 
1924,  establishes  the  necessity  of  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the 
country  before  a  foreigner  may  be  naturalized,  and  states  that 
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naturalized  foreigners  may  not  be  issued  a  passport  by  the  Ministry' 
of  Foreign  Relations  until  one  year  after  the  registration  of  natural¬ 
ization.  This  ruling  was  made  to  keep  out  undesirable  foreigners. 

,  HAITI 

Amendment  to  patent  law. — Article  15  of  the  patent  law  of 
December  14,  1922,  has  been  amended  to  the  effect  that  an  inventor 
holding  a  patent  in  a  foreign  country  may  likewise  procure  a  patent 
in  Haiti,  provided  the  request  is  entered  during  the  same  year  in 
which  the  first  patent  was  obtained. 

Law  regulating  the  construction  of  frame  houses. — 
In  order  to  minimize  fire  hazards  to  frame  buildings  a  law  was 
passed  July  23,  1924,  governing  the  construction  of  the  same. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  building  of  frame  houses  in 
cities  is  restricted  to  certain  sections  determined  by  the  municipality, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretarj’^  of  the  Interior.  To  obtain  building 
permits  the  plans  of  the  building  must  be  submitted  to  the  munici¬ 
pality,  to  decide  if  they  are  in  accord  with  the  regulations  in  respect 
to  materials  to  be  used,  distance  from  other  buildings,  and  various 
other  requirements.  The  municipality  must  render  a  decision 
within  a  month,  and  return  the  plans  to  tlie  owner.  In  the  event  of 
any  dissatisfaction  or  question  arising  between  the  municipality  and 
the  constructor  the  question  will  be  referred  to  the  Director  General 
of  Public  Works  for  decision. 

MEXICO 

Board  of  review  for  fines. — A  presidential  decree  of 
July  9,  1924,  establishes  a  board  of  nine  members,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a  person  serving  in  his  place,  two  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  him,  and  six  selected  by  him  from  candidates 
proposed  by  chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  associations  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  brewers,  etc.,  property  owners,  institu¬ 
tions  of  credit,  and  banking  firms.  It. will  be  divided  into  tliree 
sections,  which  will  on  request  review  fines  imposed  by  the  offices  of 
collection  for  infractions  of  laws  concerning  commerce  and  industry, 
including  duties,  the  stamp  tax,  and  similar  matters;  laws  relating 
to  pulque  and  other  alcoholic  beverages;  and  laws  relating  to  taxes 
on  inheritances,  bequests,  and  gifts. 

PANAMA 

Closing  of  cabarets  at  midnight. — The  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Col6n  has  issued  a  decree,  under  date  of  September  5, 
by  which  all  cabarets  and  barrooms  in  the  city  of  Colbn  are  obliged 
to  close  at  midnight.  Furthennore,  in  order  to  give  perfonnances 
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or  entertainments,  the  cabarets  must  obtain  written  permits  from  the 
police,  and  are  also  required  to  station  porters  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  minors. 

PARAGUAY 

Pensions  for  railroad  employees. — On  Julj'  28,  1924, 

Congress  passed  law  No.  641,  creating  a  pension  fund  for  railroad 
employees.  All  permanent  workmen  and  employees  of  public  rail¬ 
roads  are  eligible,  under  this  law,  to  draw  pensions,  which  are  classified 
under  ordinary,  disability,  and  voluntary  retirement  pensions. 
Certain  discounts  wall  be  made  from  the  employees’  salaries  for  the 
pension  fund. 

PERU 

Penal  code. — The  new  penal  code  approved  by  law  No.  4868  was 
declared  in  force  from  July  28,  1924,  by  a  presidential  decree  dated 
July  27,  1924. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 
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Uniformity  of  nomenclature. — The  convention  on  uniformity 
of  nomenclature  for  the  classification  of  merchandise,  signed  at  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago  in  1923,  was  signed  by 
the  President  of  Brazil  on  July  31,  1924,  having  previously  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.  (Diario  Official,  August  8,  1924.) 

This  convention  was  approved  by  the  Guatemalan  Assembly  on 
May  7,  1924,  and  ratified  by  the  President  on  May  7,  1924. 

Treaty  for  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  between  Ameiucan 
States. — The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  on  May  7,  1924, 
approved  the  ten  Articles  of  this  treaty  signed  at  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  and  the  President 
added  his  ratification  on  May  15,  1924.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
States  which  disagree  and  can  not  find  diplomatic  means  of  settle¬ 
ment  nor  settlement  by  arbitration  duo  to  existing  treaties,  are  bound 
to  submit  their  differences  to  a  commission  of  investigation  composed 
of  residents  of  American  republics  and  are  not  to  mobilize  troops  nor 
commit  offensive  acts  until  the  decision  of  the  commission  is  rendered. 
(El  GxuUenuiUeco,  July  5,  1924.) 
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By  law  No.  639,  of  July  5,  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  ratified  the 
same  treaty,  the  Executive  giving  his  sanction  on  July  26,  1924. 

Convention  for  the  Publicity  of  Customs  Documents. — This 
convention,  formulated  in  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  held 
in  Chile  in  1923,  was  approved  by  the  Guatemalan  legislature  on 
May  7,  1924,  and  ratified  by  the  President  on  May  15,  1924.  {El 
Gmtemalteco,  July  5,  1924.) 

PERU — united  STATES 

Convention  reoardinq  traveling  salesmen. — The  convention 
regarding  traveling  salesmen  signed  by  representatives  of  Peru  and 
the  United  States  in  January,  1923,  and  approved  by  Peruvian 
l^islative  resolution  number  4925,  was  ratified  by  President  Leguia 
on  June  15,  1924.  The  treaty  aims  to  promote  the  development  of 
existing  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
enlarge  the  exchange  of  merchandise  by  means  of  facilities  accorded 
to  traveling  salesmen,  such  as  admission  of  samples  without  value 
free  of  duties,  simplification  of  customs  formalities,  and  various  other 
advantages.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
February  27,  1923,  and  by  the  President  on  March  25,  1924. 
Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Lima  on  July  8,  1924. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguay  signs  the  Convention  on  Wihte  Slave  Traffic. — 
The  President  of  the  Republic  has  signed  a  law  whereby  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay  becomes  a  signatory  to  the  International  Convention 
on  White  Slave  Traffic,  signed  in  Geneva,  September  30,  1921. 
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President  Roque  Saenz  Pena  Normal  School  for  Women. — 
On  July  30,  1924,  this  Buenos  Airies  institution  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  by  a  dt'cree  of  July  30,  1874.  It 
opened  its  doors  the  next  March  under  the  direction  of  Seflora  Emma 
Nicolay  do  (^aprilo,  with  84  pupils  in  “  Cambaceros,”  a  country  house 
situated  on  what  is  to-day  Montt^  de  Oca  Avenue.  On  April  1  of 
the  same  year  the  practice  school  was  opened.  This  normal  school 
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was  given  its  present  name  by  the  National  Council  of  Education 
on  August  9,  1914,  in  honor  of  the  ex-President,  who  died  on  that 
day.  From  1874  to  1883,  113  teachers  were  graduated  from  the 
longer  and  67  from  the  shorter  course,  while  from  1914  to  1923  those 
numbers  increased  to  488  and  1,176,  respectively.  A  program  of 
music,  drills,  and  games  was  carried  out  by  children  on  July  29, 
while  on  July  30  there  were  addresses  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  recitations,  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Rosario  National  School. — A  semi¬ 
centennial  was  also  celebrated  on  July  15  last  by  National  School 
No.  1  of  Rosario,  capital  of  Santa  F6  Province,  which  school  is  a 
branch  of  the  Universidad  Nacional  del  Litoral.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Nation  and  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
were  among  the  distinguished  guests  present.  Among  the  numbers 
on  the  program  were  the  inauguration  of  the  Students’  House,  to  be 
occupied  by  a  group  of  medical  students;  the  conferring  of  degrees 
on  graduates  of  the  medical  school;  and  the  presentation  to  the 
school  by  the  students  of  a  collection  of  geographical  and  historical 
specimens. 

Teacihng  of  music  in  secondary  schools. — The  teaching  of  the 
theory  of  music  and  choral  singing  has  been  introduced  into  the  three 
first  years  of  secondary  education  in  all  national  institutions. 

National  conservatory  of  music  and  declamation. — By  a  de¬ 
cree  of  July  7  the  President  organized  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Declamation  with  the  academy  of  lyric  art  of  the  Col6n 
Theater  as  a  base.  The  decree  plans  for  four  sections — lyric  and 
theatrical  art,  instrumental  art,  composition,  and  declamation  and 
scenic  art.  The  director  of  the  conservatory  is  Sr.  Carlos  L6pez 
Buchardo  and  the  assistant  director  Sr.  Enrique  Garcia  Velloso. 

BRAZIL 

Teachers’  league. — The  Teachers’  League  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  haa 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  plans  for  the  first  municipal  congress 
of  primary  education. 

Lectures  on  French  literature.— Prof.  Gustave  Lanson  of  the 
School  of  Ijctters  of  the  University  of  Paris,  director  of  the  Advanced 
Normal  School  of  France,  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on 
French  literature  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franco- 
Brazilian  Institute  for  Higher  Culture. 

ScHOLARSHii*  FOR  INTRKI’ID  HOY  SCOUT. — (VingHiss  is  to  be  n«|uosted 
to  give  a  scholarship  in  onii  of  the  national  military  academies  to 
Alvaro  Joa^^uim  da  Silva,  the  boy  smut  whose  trip  on  foot  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santiago  -more  than  2,000  miles— was  descriliod 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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School  buildings  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  Municipal  Council 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  authorized  the  inauguration  of  a  building 
program  for  schools,  as  many  of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes 
are  rented  and  inadequate  for  such  ends.  Since  Sr.  Carneiro  Leao 
has  been  director  of  schools,  the  program  of  instruction  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  primary  education  will 
receive  further  benefits  from  adequate  housing. 

CHILE 

L^starrlv  Poih'Lar  Cnivek.sity. — This  organization,  now  in  its 
seventh  season,  is  continuing  its  classes  and  lectures  for  workers  and 
other  students.  The  courses  this  year  place  special  emphasis  upon 
hygiene  and  sex  education.  Two  new  courses  in  industrial  psychology 
and  labor  legislation  in  Chile  have  been  added. 

Chilean  professor  in  the  United  St.ytes. — Sr.  Antonio  Oyarzun 
Lorca,  professor  of  English  in  the  Santiago  practice  secondary  school, 
is  teaching  Spanish  and  taking  postgraduate  work  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Open-air  school. — The  first  open-air  school  in  Chile  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  September  in  connection  with  the  colony  for  pretuberculous 
poor  children  established  by  the  Junta  de  Beneficencia  Escolar  in 
the  Health  Park  of  San  Jos6  de  Maipo. 

Thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  Pedagogic  Institite. — This 
institute,  which  is  the  school  of  pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
celebrated  on  August  1  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary*  of  its  founding. 
The  morning  was  given  over  to  a  field  day  organized  by  the  students, 
in  which  both  men  and  women  took  part.  In  the  afternoon  an 
assembly  was  held,  at  which  Sr.  Julio  Prado  Amor,  secretary  of  the 
Primary  Instruction  Society,  made  an  address  and  prizes  were 
presented  to  the  victors  of  the  morning’s  athletic  events. 

Party  of  .\m  eric  an  professors  and  stidents  in  Santiago.— 
lia.st  July  a  party  of  professors  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  arrived  in  Santiago  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  South  America, 
and  were  given  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  festivities  in  their 
honor  included  a  reception  by  the  university  student  body,  visits  to 
the  schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  and  the  Military  Academy,  a  luncheon  preparecl  by 
students  of  domestic  science,  a  football  game,  a  tea  given  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  English  of  the  School  of  Pe<lagogy,  and  a  reception  bv  the 
Society  for  Sending  Students  Abroad  for  Study. 

Mr.  1.  J.  Sherwood,  a  Michigan  lawyer  who  accompanietl  the  party 
of  students,  was  especially  interesttnl  in  observing  the  work  of  the 
Housing  (Vmmission,  and  the  lluemul  development  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank,  with  its  schools,  theater,  library,  child  health  center. 
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day  nursery,  and  cooperative  store,  serving  the  families  living  in  120 
houses. 

COLOMBIA 

Traveling  school. — In  the  Department  of  Caldas  a  traveling 
agricultural  school  has  recently  been  organized,  under  the  direction 
of  Seflor  Luis  Irigoyen,  an  agricultural  expert.  The  school  has  already 
visited  the  districts  of  Quindio  and  Pereira  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  at  present  is  operating  in  Manzanares  and  Pensilvania. 
The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  Department  of  Caldas,  which  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  monthly  sum  for  emergency  expenditures  of  the  students 
receiving  scholarships  from  Caldas  and  El  Valle. 

COSTA  RICA 

Vocational  school  in  Cartaoo. — The  Vocational  School  of  the 
Salesian  Fathers  in  Cartago  on  July  12,  1924,  opened  the  new  tailor 
and  carpenter  shops  known  as  the  Francisco  Jimenez  Oreamuno  class¬ 
room.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
classroom  were  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other 
distinguished  guests. 

ECUADOR 

Young  women  obtain  degrees. — Two  young  girls,  Reina  M. 
Cadena  and  Blanca  E.  Cadena,  natives  of  Guayaquil,  were  the  first 
women  to  graduate  from  the  National  Mejfa  Institute  of  Quito, 
obtaining  a  B.  A.  degree. 

MEXICO 

University  interchange  between  Mexico  and  France. — Dr. 
Georges  Dumas,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Sorbonne,  arrived  in 
Mexico  City  in  August  to  give  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  first  on 
normal  psychology  and  the  second  on  pathological  psychology. 
Doctor  Dumas  was  received  at  the  university  at  an  imposing  func¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  Doctor  Arag6n,  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  by  Lie.  Ezequiel  A.  Ch&vez, 
rector  of  the  university,  who  made  an  eloquent  address  tracing  the 
cultural  relations  between  Mexico  and  France.  Doctor*  Dumas 
responded  in  a  brilliant  discourse.  Doctor  Ch&vez  announced  that 
the  university  had  conferred  on  Doctor  Dumas  a  doctor’s  degree 
honoris  causa,  the  other  of  the  two  honorary  degrees  which  the  uni¬ 
versity  chapter  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  year  having  been  given 
to  M.  Henri  Bergson.  Doctor  Dumas  was  also  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Mexican  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Due  to  the  generosity  of  the  French  Government  and  of  the  French 
colony  in  Mexico,  two  French  professors  will  come  to  Mexico  each 
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year  to  give  courses  during  July,  August,  and  September,  and  it  is 
expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  Mexican  professors 
undertake  similar  lectures  in  Paris. 

Home  for  women  students. — Srta.  Eulalia  Guzm&n,  who  was  the 
efficient  head  of  the  campaign  against  illiteracy,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  start  a  home  for  women 
students  in  Mexico  City.  The  house  has  already  been  selected  by 
the  department  and  will  shortly  be  prepared  to  fill  this  ul^ent  need. 


NICARAGUA 


School  medical  service. — The  school  medical  inspection  service 
is  regulated  by  a  decree  of  May  31,  1924,  as  follows: 


The  school  physician  is  to  have  the  assistants  necessary  to  the  importance  of 
the  school  zone,  the  assistants  to  be  graduate  students  from  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  School.  The  work  of  these  assistants  in  the  school  medical 
service  will  be  considered  equal  to  the  corresponding  amount  of  hospital  work. 
The  school  physician,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  is  to  consider  school  building 
plans  with  regard  to  location,  construction,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.,  to  report 
on  the  hygienic  conditions  of  buildings  to  be  rented  for  use  as  schools  both 
governmental  and  private  and  recommend  changes;  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
printing  of  textbooks  with  regard  to  size  of  type,  color,  and  paper,  and  to  report 
on  the  selection  of  school  furniture;  to  oversee  the  physical  instruction  of  the 
pupils;  to  give  individual  medical  examinations  to  candidates  for  teaching  and 
those  already  on  the  teaching  staff ;  and  to  prepare  a  chart  of  the  common  diseases 
of  childhood  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  of  each  disease  and  a 
statement  of  methods  of  preventing  contagion  in  the  school.  These  charts  are 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  heads  of  schools  and  to  teachers  through 
the  agency  of  the  General  Inspection  Service  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  medical  examination  is  to  be  given  annually  to  school  children  within  the 
first  four  months  of  each  school  year. 


New  school. — The  Elementary  School  for  Girls,  the  first  of  three 
new  schools  planned  by  the  Government  for  Le6n,  was  recently 
opened  with  Sefiorita  Manuela  Lacayo  as  principal  and  Seliorita 
Matilde  Lacayo  as  teacher. 


Increase  in  schools. — An  interesting  paragraph  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  education  in  Panama  found  in  the  President’s  messt^e 
of  September  3,  last,  states  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  teachers  during  the  last  two  years.  At  present  there  are  429 
schools  in  the  Isthmus,  which  is  an  increase  of  93  since  the  year  1922, 
while  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from  728  in  1922  to  1,149 
at  present. 

New  course  in  vocational  school. — A  domestic  science  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  opened  in  the  vocational  school  of  Panama  City. 
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PERU 

Vocational  school  for  boys. — A  vocational  school  for  boys  was 
inaugurated  recently  in  Lima.  A  section  of  the  school  is  devoted  to 
carpentry  and  cabinet  work,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  include 
courses  of  instruction  in  various  other  important  trades. 

Gtmnasiu.m  in  San  Marcos  University. — A  splendid  gymnasium 
has  been  installed  in  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  I^ima.  One 
large  hall  is  fitted  out  wdth  equipment  for  all  kinds  of  physical  exer¬ 
cises,  such  as  bars,  medicine  balls,  rings,  chest  weights,  and  various 
other  apparatus.  Connecting  w'ith  this  hall  is  a  smaller  one  devoted 
to  boxing.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  gymnasium  is  a  large 
swimming  pool,  where  all  sanitary  precautions  have  been  taken. 

SALVADOR 

Centenary  Society  to  promote  education. — The  Centenary 
Society,  recently  founded  in  the  city  of  Sonsonate,  proposes  through 
its  active  members  to  teach  in  homes  and  industrial  establishments 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  and  night  schools  maintained 
by  the  Government.  The  society  is  working  toward  the  elimination 
of  illiteracy  through  prizes  to  teachers,  w'ho  will  establish  a  new'spaper 
of  simple  and  w’holesome  type  for  free  distribution  among  the  society 
members,  and  among  their  pupils  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 
The  society,  which  will  compile  statistics  to  show  the  progress  against 
illiteracy,  will  endeavor  to  establish  branches  in  other  departments 
of  the  Republic. 

New  school  in  La  Libertad. — On  July  6,  1924,  a  new  school 
building  w'as  opened  in  La  Libertad. 

Open-air  library. — On  July  18,  1924,  an  open-air  library  in  the 
form  of  a  kiosk  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Parque  Barrios  of  San 
Salvador,  in  honor  of  Miguel  Alvarez  Castro,  Minister  of  Education 
under  Moraz4n.  The  ceremony  of  opening  the  kiosk  was  performed 
by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  guests,  including 
officials  and  educators.  The  library  is  provided  with  200  volumes 
at  present,  that  number  to  be  increased  by  other  selected  works. 
Readers  are  permitted  to  take  the  books  to  other  sections  of  the  park. 

VENEZUELA 

Law'  of  higher  and  special  education. — This  law,  published  in 
the  Gaceta  Gficial  for  June  17,  1924,  announces  that  the  following 
scientific  and  literary  bodies  are  included  in  institutions  of  liigher 
education  under  the  title  of  University  Extension:  The  Venezuelan 
Academy  of  Language,  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
National  Academy  of  History,  the  Academy  of  l\)litical  and  Social 
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Science,  the  Academy  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Engineers,  the  National  Library,  the  National 
Museums,  the  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observatory,  and 
the  Meteorological  Stations. 

Hygiene  and  sex  education. — The  Ministry  of  War  and  Navy 
has  created,  at  the  Military  School,  a  chair  of  Hygiene  and  Sex 
Education  in  charge  of  Doctor  Risquez.  The  course  will  consist  of 
80  lessons  a  year  and  will  be  divided  in  four  parts,  as  follows:  Military 
Hygiene,  Sex  Education,  Naval  Hygiene,  and  Aviation  Hygiene. 


ARGENTINA 


Department  of  health  radio  lectures. — The  National 
Department  of  Health  gave  in  July  a  series  of  brief  talks  on  health 
questions  over  the  radio  stations  LOX  and  LOZ  of  Buenos  Aires, 
offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Argentine  Association  of  Radio  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  13  short  talks  were  on  the  following  subjects;  Protection 
of  the  child  against  tuberculosis;  the  care  of  children’s  mouths; 
first  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  colds,  grippe,  tuberculosis; 
prevention  of  diseases  of  the  mouth;  activities  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Prophylaxis  Section;  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  teeth;  quackery 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  the  hygiene  of  tuberculosis;  the 
prophylaxis  of  trachoma  and  other  common  diseases  of  the  eye; 
tuberculosis  in  children;  the  prophylaxis  of  syphilis;  and  the  use 
of  the  tooth  brush. 

BRAZIL 

COUNCH.  FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  MINORS. — 
This  council,  whose  creation  was  mentioned  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  was  formally  inaugurated  on  August  9,  1924.  The 
council  has  28  members,  several  of  whom  are  women,  and  is 
composed  of  the  directors  of  the  Pedro  II  School,  the  Benjamin 
Constant  Institute,  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
National  Insane  Hospital,  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  District, 
the  Bar  Association,  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health,  charitable  asscciations,  the 
press,  and  of  institutions  subventioned  by  the  State  or  considered 
to  be  of  public  usefulness.  The  presiding  oflicer  of  the  meeting  was 
U055— 24— Bull.  U - 7 
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Dr.  Joao  Luiz  Alvez,  Minister  of  Justice,  to  whose  initiative  the 
formation  of  the  Council  is  due. 

Prize  for  medical  treatise. — The  annual  Da  Costa  Alvarenga 
prize  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  was  given  this  year  to 
Dr.  Nicholson  Taves  for  a  treatise  on  Immunity  as  an  Endocrine 
Function. 

CHILE 

School  of  Social  SER\acE. — The  Santiago  Charity  Board  has 
appropriated  60,000  pesos*  for  the  1925  budget  of  the  School  for  Social 
Service  which  the  board  expects  soon  to  open.  The  board  plans  to 
engage  a  woman  director  who  has  specialized  in  social  service,  and 
to  offer  courses  preparing  the  students  to  be  case-workers  or  visiting 
nurses. 

Free  course  in  nursing. — The  Women’s  Federation  and  the 
Workers’  Assemblies  for  Social  Welfare  have  established  a  free  course 
in  nursing,  in  addition  to  other  courses  in  sewing  and  business  subjecta. 
Those  who  benefit  by  these  courses  will  be  expected  to  assist  in  the 
clinics  for  mothers  and  children  which  will  be  established  in  the  poorer 
section  of  the  city  by  the  societies  in  question. 

Annual  report  of  the  Patronato  Nacional  de  la  Infancu.— 
Sr.  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes,  president  of  the  Patronato  Nacional  de  la 
Infancia  of  Santiago,  reported  the  following  for  the  year  July  1,  1923, 
to  June  30,  1924: 

Number  of  children  under  two  years  registered  in  the  child  health  ccnten, 
7,783;  deaths,  783;  number  of  children  vaccinated,  5,535;  mothers  vaccinated, 
4,337;  injections  to  syphilitic  women,  58,800;  home  visits  by  women  of  the 
Patronato  committee,  2,717;  by  visiting  nurses  and  others  doing  similar  work, 
27,172;  dental  treatments  given  to  children  and  mothers,  1,638;  visits  to  medical 
clinics  by  children,  21,674;  by  mothers,  23,091;  prescriptions  filled,  56,7M; 
baths  given  children,  38,732;  feedings  of  Pasteurized  milk  given  out,  1,801,566; 
of  albuminized  milk,  109,622;  meals  given  mothers  and  children,  18,597;  babiet’ 
garments  marie,  13,443.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  627,747  pesos. 

The  report  indicates  an  increase  in  breast  feeding,  and  explains  the  increase  in 
the  mortality  rate  by  the  extension  of  the  follow-up  service,  which  kept  track  of 
a  greater  number  of  babies  who  had  ceased  to  l)e  brought  to  the  clinic.  As  in  former 
years,  the  visitors  endeavored  to  regularize  family  relations,  since  illegitimacy  ii 
believerl  to  be  a  powerful  contributing  factor  in  infant  mortality.  A  larger  number 
of  visiting  nurses  was  employed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  each  center  will  be 
providcfl  with  such  a  staff,  in  place  of  less  expert  visitors. 

During  the  visit  of  Mile.  Suzanne  Ferriftre  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund 
International  Union,  the  Patronato  expressed  its  adherence  to  the  principles  and 
program  of  the  Union  and  its  purpose  of  cemperating  with  the  Chilean  Red 
Crrjss,  which  is  the  Chilean  correspondent  of  the  Union. 

Sr.  .Manuel  Guzm&n  Montt,  a  distinguishorl  philanthropist,  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  200,060  [tesos  to  the  Patronato,  of  which  100,(KK)  pesos  are  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  child  health  center,  the  remainder  lining  invested  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same. 

>  H«c  third  pacK  or  ooTcr  for  tsbbii  of  curmnclM,  woishbi  and  iiMMiimi. 
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The  Patronato  looks  forward  to  extending  its  excellent  work  to  include  children 
up  to  the  age  of  six  j  ears  and,  possibly,  in  time,  school  children  as  well. 

Arbor  day  on  new  athletic  field. — Early  in  August  a  day  was 
given  to  an  encampment  and  review  of  boy  scouts  on  the  site  of  the 
new  Vitacura  athletic  field,  on  the  outskirts  of  Santi^o.  Public 
school  children  also  attended  in  large  numbers  and,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  students  from  the  Agricultural  School,  planted  200  ash  trees, 
A  basketball  game  was  another  feature  of  the  day’s  entertainment. 

Sex  education. — At  the  request  of  the  Octavio  Maira  Center, 
Dr.  Eduardo  Moore,  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  founder 
and  director  of  the  school  for  advanced  s*tudy,  gave  in  that  center 
an  important  lecture  on  sex  education,  in  which  he  condemned  prosti¬ 
tution  as  unnecessary  and  pernicious  and  lamented  the  absence  of 
instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in  the  schools  as  well  as  the  general  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  subject. 

COLOMBIA 

Cathowc  women’s  social  center. — During  the  latter  part  of 
June  the  Social  Center  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  of  Colombia 
was  formally  opened  in  Bogota.  Among  the  most  important  proj¬ 
ects  undertaken  by  the  center  are  a  home  for  girls,  instruction  and 
recreation  for  working-girls,  and  an  employment  bureau  for  domestics 
and  other  working  women. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  Cross  cheap  houses. — Congress,  on  August  4,  approved  a 
decree  granting  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  cheap  houses  by  the 
Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  to  provide  dwellings  for  poor  people  whose 
homes  were  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes. 

Another  means  toward  relieving  the  housing  situation  was  the 
extension  by  Congress  on  August  4  of  the  law  of  May  17  which  permits 
no  increases  in  the  rentals  of  dwellings,  business  houses,  and  offices. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. — The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  met  on  August  3,  in 
San  to  establish  a  legal  meaning  for  the  term  “  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals”  that  this  olfense  might  be  introduced  into  the  penal  code,  as 
well  as  the  ade<]uato  penalties  therefor. 

Leper  patients  cured. — The  faculty  of  medicine  recently 
auUiorize<l  the  release  of  17  patients  as  cured  of  leprosy  from  the 
l«per  Asylum  of  Las  Merceilos,  The  physicians  of  the  asylum, 
not  wishing  to  lussume  the  responsibility  of  the  release  of  these 
patients,  called  upon  the  me<lical  faculty  for  their  approval. 

CITRA 

Municipal  institute  for  child  proteition.  -Stejis  art'  being 
taken  in  Ilabana  to  create  a  Municipal  Institute  for  Child  Pn>U'ction, 
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which  will  comprise  prenatal,  maternity,  and  dispensary  service, 
care  of  children  under  2  years  of  age,  and  a  staflF  of  visiting  mid¬ 
wives.  A  branch  of  this  establishment,  with  capacity  for  200 
children,  will  take  care  of  feeding  problems  and  will  have,  besides 
the  dispensary,  a  pharmacy  and  a  class  in  instruction  for  mothers. 
An  excellent  child-welfare  center  has  been  maintained  in  Habans 
for  some  years  by  the  National  Department  of  Health. 

Campaign  against  typhoid  fever. — The  health  director  of 
Habana  has  organized  a  service  of  drinking  water  analysis,  interesting 
the  private  laboratories  in  this  work  and  asking  the  cooperation  of 
all  citizens  in  the  fight  agunst  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  vaccination 
will  be  administered  at  all  public  health  dispensaries  and  adequate 
treatment  will  be  given  to  poor  families. 

Home  sanitation. — Dr.  Lopez  del  Valle,  National  Health  Director, 
has  given  orders  to  local  health  officers  throughout  the  Republic  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  sanitation  of  the  homes  of  industrial  workers 
and  laborers  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  plan  agreed  upqn  for  this 
work  is  expected  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  and  the  homes  found  then  in  tmdesirable  hygienic  conditions 
will  be  closed.  Dwellings  for  workers  on  sugar  plantations  form  s 
very  important  part  of  this  program. 

ECUADOR 

EkjUADOREAN  COMMITTEE  ON  Child  WELFARE. — The  program  to 
be  followed  by  the  recently  organized  Ecuadorean  Committee  on 
Child  Welfare,  a  branch  of  the  International  Save  the  Children’s 
Fund  Union  in  Geneva,  includes  collecting  funds  for  helping  needy 
children  of  any  nationality.  Contributions  will  be  requested  for 
this  purpose  specially  on  Christmas  Day.  Of  the  funds  collected 
10  per  cent  will  be  reserved  for  special  emergencies,  the  remaining 
90  per  cent  being  sent  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Intemationil 
Union  in  Geneva.  In  case  of  a  public  calamity  in  Ecuador  help 
will  be  asked  of  the  executive  of  the  union. 

New  HOSPITAL  building  inaugurated. — During  the  early  part  of 
July  the  new  administration  building  of  the  Guayaquil  genwil 
hospital  was  inaugurated.  The  same  day  the  comer  stone  was  laid 
for  an  extension  of  the  hospital  to  contain  sick  wards. 

HAITI 

Fight  against  malaria. — It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  Haiti,  the  improvement  shown  h 
malarial  conditions  of  the  island  due  to  the  persistent  fight  agaioit 
the  disease.  Especially  is  this  tme  of  conditions  in  Port-au-Prinoa; 
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it  is  already  rare  to  find  in  that  capital  the  larvte  of  anopheles,  or 
the  mosquito  which  propagates  malaria. 

MEXICO 

Water  and  sewer  service  required  for  new  houses  in  Mexico 
City. — By  a  resolution  of  the  President  of  the  RepubUc,  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  the  Federal  District,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  new  city  or  town 
additions  are  established  without  proper  provisions  for  water  and 
sewer  service,  pavements,  and  street  cleaning  and  garbage  col¬ 
lection,  and  that  no  houses  are  erected  in  sections  already  opened 
which  have  not  such  provisions  for  proper  sanitation.  If  contracts 
have  already  been  made  between  private  persons  or  land  companies 
and  municipalities  regarding  sanitary  service,  the  latter  must  require 
that  they  shaU  immediately  be  complied  with,  fulfilling  also  their 
own  duties  and  obligations  in  connection  therewith. 

NICARAGUA 

School  medical  service.  See  page  1165. 

URUGUAY 

Child  WELFARE. — The  National  Hygiene  Council  recently  approved 
a  project,  submitted  by  Dr.  Julio  A.  Bauzi,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  create  within  the  said  council  a  special  section  devoted  to  child 
health  (higiene  inf  an  til),  which  will  concern  itself  entirely  with  the 
mspection  and  betterment  of  the  health  of  young  children.  This 
project  urges  the  collection  and  conservation  of  exact  statistics  cover¬ 
ing  the  birth  and  mortality  of  the  children  of  the  nation  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  enable  investigations  to  be  made  as  to  the  causes  of  infant 
mortality  and  the  method  of  eliminating  these  causes.  It  also 
mcludes  a  recommendation  for  the  inspection  of  all  child-welfare 
centers  throughout  the  Republic,  and  provides  that  all  cases  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  in  children  under  14  be  closely  supervised  and  that 
active  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion  from 
such  cases;  that  a  federation  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and 
children  bo  organized  and,  in  connection  therewith,  a  baby  week  be 
observed  annually,  as  also  public  conferences  and  exhibitions  of 
healthy  babies.  The  National  Hygiene  Council  will  establish  the 
League  of  Little  Mothers,  that  is,  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  to  whom  will 
be  given  during  vacation  time  a  course  on  the  hygiene,  care,  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  young  children ;  it  will  also  organize  courses  for  mothers  in  which 
practical  instruction  will  bo  given  on  the  economical  preparation  of 
food  suitable  to  the  nonual  development  of  children. 


lyABOR 
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Health  inspection  of  labor  conditions. — Early  in  July  the 
chief  of  the  National  Department  of  Health  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  draft  of  a  bill  on  inspection  of  hygienic  conditions  in 
factories,  shops,  and  places  of  business  in  Buenos  Aires.  Accordi^ 
to  the  projected  law  the  Department  of  Health  would  make  officiid 
inspections  of  the  establishments  and  everything  connected  with  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  materials,  and  employees.  In  a  note  accompanying 
the  bill  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Health  called  attention  to 
the  laxity  of  regulations  concerning  the  work  of  women  and  children. 

MEXICO 

Pan  i\A£ERiCAN  Federation  of  Labor  Convention. — On  August 
18  a  call  was  sent  out  for  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  beginning  December  3,  1924.  The 
principal  object  of  the  convention,  according  to  the  call,  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  better  understanding  bctw^een  the  labor  movements  in  the 
various  nations  of  the  continent,  because  only  as  a  result  of  such 
accord  will  they  be  in  a  position  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  the 
interests  of  labor  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  .^Vmerican  republics. 

Factories  and  social  welfare. — The  following  paragraph  is 
extracted  from  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Vauclain,  president 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  July  by 
the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States: 

The  day  of  the  underpaid  slave  has  passed  in  Mexico.  Wage  earners  in  thst 
country  are  getting  better  and  higher  salaries  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  Wages  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the  laborer  is  living  far  mon 
comfortably  than  his  father  or  mother  ever  dreamed  of.  Education  is  playiof 
a  great  part  in  the  social  development  of  the  country.  Millions  have  ben 
expended  in  establishing  new  schools.  Factories  have  provisions  for  the  partU 
education  of  the  children  of  their  workers.  I  visited  one  particular  factory  ii 
Mexico,  and  as  a  model  of  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  wholesoioc  working  nt- 
roundings  I  have  neverseen  its  equal.  .  .  .  Clothes  and  shoes  were  being  maiu- 
factured  there.  Women  were  employed  in  the  clothes  division  and  men  in  ^ 
shoe  department.  An  idea  which  could  be  profitably  followed  by  many  factorki 
in  the  United  States  impressed  me  in  particular.  It  was  the  establishment  of  t 
kindergarten  and  nursery  fully  equipped  in  every  detail  for  the  care  of  infaofi 
and  small  children  of  those  workers  who  were  unable  to  entrust  the  care  of  their 
children  to  others  while  engaged  in  their  labors.  In  the  nursery  were  batlii, 
cribs,  and  toys  for  the  little  tots,  all  in  charge  of  trained  nurses.  The  kind*- 
garten  was  equipped  much  the  same,  and  had  also  working  l)enches,  tools,  snf 
what  not  to  encourage  each  child  in  any  special  activity  in  which  he  showsf 
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unusual  interest.  Some  were  drawing,  others  sewing,  others  fashioning  crude 
toys  with  simple  implements.  The  activities  of  these  children  were  under  the 
expert  supervision  of  teachers  who  have  studied  similar  advanced  methods  of 
education  in  the  United  States. 

PARAGUAY 

Pensions  for  railroad  employees. — Seepage  1160. 
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One  hundred  and  eighth  anniversary  of  independence. — 
On  July  9,  1924,  Argentina  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Congress  of 
Tucumdn.  The  celebration  was,  of  course,  universal  throughout  the 
country,  that  in  Buenos  Aires  including  a  Te  Deum  at  the  Cathedral, 
a  military  parade,  a  reception  by  the  President  in  the  Government 
Palace,  and  a  special  illumination  of  the  city  and  decorations 
with  the  national  colors.  The  schools  held  brief  exercises  either  in 
plazas  near  the  school  buildings  or  in  front  of  the  buildings,  the 
pupils  singing  the  national  anthem  and  listening  to  short  addresses 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

American  Art  Exhibit. — Last  August  an  exhibit  of  paintings  and 
sculptures  by  American  women  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hon.  John  Wallace  Riddle,  American  ambassador  in 
Argentina.  The  exhibition,  which  was  characterized  by  a  writer  in 
The  American  Weekly  of  Buenos  Aires  as  a  fraternal  message  to  the 
younger  generation  of  American  artists,  is  said  to  have  impressed  the 
throngs  who  visited  it  by  the  sure  technique,  rare  and  rich  coloring, 
and  depth  of  expression  evidenced  in  the  various  exhibits. 

BOUVIA 

Medical  Society  of  La  Paz. — A  medical  society  has  been  organized 
recently  in  La  Paz  by  a  number  of  prominent  physicians  of  that  city. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  improve  the  medical  profession 
by  means  of  scientific  mootings  and  discussions  and  presentation  of 
clinical  cases  for  study.  Public  lectures  will  be  given  on  practical 
hygiene,  and  a  medical  bulletin  will  be  published.  The  society  will 
tbo  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  preparing  a  sanitary  code,  of 
great  importance  for  the  health  and  living  conditions  of  the  public. 

Bouvian  film. — The  Fox  Film  Co.  of  New  York  has  purchased 
the  rights  to  a  historical  play  entitled  the  “Urn  of  Miracles”  by  Sr. 
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R6mulo  Arana  Peredo,  a  Bolivian  author.  This  play,  which  will  be  [ 
filmed  by  the  above-mentioned  company,  has  10  parts  relating  to  life  I 
and  customs  in  the  city  of  Potosi,  during  1648  and  subsequent  years.  I 
The  series  is  complemented  by  a  sketch  entitled  “  Things  that  should 
be  known  about  Bolivia,”  which  includes  pictures  of  various  activities 
and  industries,  as  well  as  some  railroad  views. 

National  Museum  of  History. — The  Geo^aphic  Society  of 
Sucre  is  organizing  a  National  Museum  of  History  in  that  city,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  centennial  celebrations  in 
August,  1925.  A  number  of  valuable  historical  relics  have  already 
been  presented  to  the  Society  for  the  Museum. 

BRAZIL 

Dr.  Raul  Soares  de  Moura. — Doctor  Soares,  President  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  died  on  August  5,  1924.  On  other  pages  of 
this  issue  will  be  found  figures  from  his  last  message,  indicating  the 
prosperity  which  the  State  had  attained  since  he  assumed  office.  A  ■ 
man  of  many  admirable  qualities  and  unbounded  energy.  Doctor  | 
Soares  began  his  administrative  career  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  | 
under  Dr.  Delphim  Moreira,  President  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  ! 
having  been  also  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Fed-  | 
eral  Minister  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  serving  at  other  times  in  the  [ 
State  and  National  Congresses. 

COLOMBIA 

Diplomatic  history. — A  very  interesting  book  by  Dr.  Pedro  A. 
Zubieta  has  just  been  published  relating  the  history  of  the  eariy 
diplomatic  missions  of  Colombia,  covering  the  period  from  1811  to 
1837.  Doctor  Zubieta,  who  is  head  of  the  diplomatic  history  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  is  the  author  of  several  i 
other  important  historical  works. 

National  Olympic  games. — An  important  part  of  the  program 
arranged  for  the  celebration  of  the  national  holidays  in  July  was 
the  Olympic  games  organized  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
military  school.  Over  800  competitors  were  inscribed,  in  22  differait 
kinds  of  sports.  Several  educational  institutions  and  athletic  clubi 
also  participated. 

Honor  conferred  on  Dr.  Esquerra  G6mez. — Dr.  Esguem 
G6mez,  a  Colombian  physician  in  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  hM 
received  the  Chevillon  prize,  which  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  awards  every  two  years  for  the  best  work  on  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  the  judges  being  Mmo.  Curie  and  Professors  Reclere  and 
Broca.  It  will  be  rccalle<l  that  Dr.  Esguerra  G6mez  has  won  other 
distinctions  in  this  important  field  of  medical  research. 
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A  TIMELY  VISIT. — The  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  Colombia,  for  the  following: 

United  States  residents  in  Cartagena,  Colombia,  were  most  happily  surprised 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  United  States  Cruiser  Rochester,  of  the  United  States 
Special  Service  Squadron,  flying  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Dayton,  on 
the  Colombian  national  holiday,  July  20,  1924.  The  cruiser  arrived  in  the 
forenoon  of  July  19,  the  visits  of  courtesy  being  exchanged  the  same  day.  That 
night  a  ball  was  given  by  the  Popa  Club,  at  which  the  oflicers  of  the  Rochester 
were  the  guests  of  honor.  The  next  morning  Admiral  Dayton  and  his  staff 
attended  high  pontifical  mass  at  the  cathedral,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Cartagena  officiated,  later  being  honor  guests  at  the  governor’s  palace,  where 
they  reviewed  the  Cartagena  police  force  which,  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Agustfn  Calvo,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Later  they 
attended  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  to  the  flag  of  the  brigade  corps  stationed 
at  Cartagena.  Several  of  the  American  colony  entertained  the  admiral  and 
officers  at  luncheon  at  the  Cartagena  Club,  at  which  the  governor,  Sr.  Vicente 
Martinez,  was  present.  The  governor  entertained  the  oflScers  and  American 
colony  at  a  tea  at  his  country  residence  that  afternoon,  much  of  Cartagena’s 
social  life  being  delightfully  represented.  Later,  the  Rochester’s  band  gave  a 
concert  at  the  Miramar  Club,  situated  on  the  bay  front.  Other  courtesies 
exchanged  were  the  ball  given  by  the  American  colony  and  the  reception  given 
by  Admiral  Dayton  and  Captain  Ellis  on  board  the  flagship  to  the  Cartagena, 
Popa,  and  Miramar  Clubs.  La  Patria,  a  daily  newspaper,  referring  to  the 
reunion  at  the  Miramar  Club,  says:  “This  enjoyable  festivity  demonstrated 
the  spirit  of  cordiality  manifest  to-day  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
and  the  warmth  of  a  frank  and  mutual  respect,  which  was  crystallized  through 
the  last  international  convention  signed  by  the  two  governments,  and  which 
we  hope  will  long  endure.” 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

New  cabinet. — Gen.  Horacio  Vfcquez,  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  whose  inauguration  took  place 
with  due  ceremony  July  12  of  the  present  year,  has  appointed  the 
following  cabinet:  Sr.  Angel  Morales,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  War 
and  Navy;  Dr.  Angel  Marla  Soler,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations; 
Dr.  Jos6  Dolores  Alfonseca,  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce; 
Sr.  Pedro  A.  Lluveres,  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction; 
Sr.  Andr6s  Pastoriza,  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communica¬ 
tions;  Sr.  Rafael  Espaillat,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Immigra¬ 
tion;  and  Sr.  Pedro  A.  Ricart,  Secretary  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities. 

GUATEMALA 

Fourth  centenary  of  the  first  Guatemalan  city. — Four 
hundred  years  ago  on  St.  James’s  day,  July  25,  1524,  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de  Guatemala,  predecessor  of  the  present 
capital,  was  founded  by  Alvarado  on  a  spot  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Iiimch4,  or  the  place  of  com.  (Later,  after  an  earthquake,  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Antigua,  Guatemala,  and  in  1773  to  its 
present  site.)  This  historic  date  was  commemorated  by  Guatemalans 
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with  many  interesting  celebrations,  the  most  unique  being  a  parade 
of  Indians  in  tribal  costume  marching  to  the  strains  of  their  native 
music,  played  on  Indian  flutes.  The  parade,  which  started  from  the 
national  hippodrome  in  Guatemala  City,  was  led  by  marimba 
players,  Indians  costumed  for  the  Dance  of  the  Giants,  and  others 
bearing  harps,  drums,  chirimias  and  other  Indian  musical  instruments, 
as  well  as  standards,  incense  burners,  and  crosses.  The  cofradia,  or 
brotherhood,  of  the  town  of  Mexico  in  its  costume  traditional  in 
religious  processions  took  part  in  the  parade  also.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  brought  in  from  the  Provinces  to  take  part  in  the 
parade  an  address  in  the  Quich6  language  and  talk  on  education  for 
their  children  were  given. 

The  schools  celebrated  the  anniversary  appropriately  with  outlines 
of  early  colonial  history. 

The  press  gives  the  following  account  of  an  interesting  event: 

The  Society  of  Geography  and  History  of  Guatemala  gave  as  a  feature  of  its 
entertainment  in  the  evening  the  Guatemalan  opera  Quiche  Vinac,  whose  opening 
scene  represents  dawn  on  a  tropical  mountain  ridge  with  the  High  Priest  (rf 
the  Quich4  Indians  singing  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  after  which  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  sacrifice  of  Princess  Alitza  of  the  Cachiquel  Indians, 
imprisoned  by  the  Quichds,  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  god  Tohil,  the  act  closing 
with  the  dawn  dance  of  the  Quich6  priests.  The  next  act  shows  Alitza  and  her 
would-be  rescuer,  Amalchi  of  the  Cachiquel  Indians,  in  the  wood  singing  a  love 
duet,  followed  by  the  snatching  of  Amalchi’s  talisman  flower  by  the  sorcerer 
and  the  scene  of  death  on  a  funeral  psre.  The  music  represents  the  combat  of 
the  warriors  defending  the  fatherland,  but  the  two  victims  prophesy  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Quich4  Indians,  and  at  the  close  the  conquistadores  are  heard 
approaching.  The  composer  is  Rodriguez  Beteta. 

PANAMA 

New  PKE8IDENT  ELECTED. — lu  the  presidential  elections  of  August 
3  last  Don  Rodolfo  Chiari,  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Party,  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  for  the  1924-1928  term.  Sefior 
Chiari  was  officially  notified  of  his  election  on  September  2,  and 
was  sworn  in  before  the  National  Assembly  on  Octob§t«lr4924. 

Inauguration  of  new  building. — During  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  inauguration  of  the  handsome  new  building  for  the 
national  archives  took  place  in  Panama.  The  President  and  members 
of  the  cabinet  attended  the  ceremony. 

National  athletic  association. — A  national  athletic  associ¬ 
ation  has  been  established  in  Panama  by  an  executive  decree.  The 
purpose  of  the  association  is  to  organize  and  supervise  athletic 
events  and  to  promote  closer  relations  between  the  Latin  American 
countries  by  means  of  their  sporting  organizations  and  clubs.  Five 
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I  members  of  the  association  will  be  appointed,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  The  association  will 
name  its  own  board  of  directors. 

PARAQUAT 

Inauguration  op  President  and  new  Cabinet. — The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  new  President  of  Paraguay,  Don  Eligio  Ayala,  and  of  the 
Vice  President,  Manuel  Buikos,  took  place  on  August  14  last, 
before  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  President  Ayala  has  appointed 
the  following  cabinet:  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Se&or  Belisario 
Rivarola;  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  Sefior  Manuel  Pefia; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Seflor  Manuel  Benitez;  Secretary  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction,  Seflor  Enrique  Bordenave;  and  Secretary  of 
War  and  Navy,  Seflor  Luis  A.  Riart. 

I  PERU 

Fountain  presented  to  Lima  by  American  colony. — The 
beautiful  fountain  designed  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and 
presented  to  the  city  of  Lima  by  the  American  colony  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Peruvian  centennial  of  independence  was  inaugurated  on 
August  6  of  this  year.  The  fountain  is  located  in  Washington 
Square  opposite  the  monument  to  Geoi^e  Washington. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Whitney  is  the  sculptor  also 
of  the  foimtain  which  adorns  the  patio  of  the  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington. 

URUGUAY 

TmRD  Congress  of  Agricultural  Engineers. — The  inaugural 
session  of  the  Third  National  Congress  of  iVgricultural  Engineers 
took  place  on  August  22,  1924,  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  the 
city  of  Montevideo.  The  principal  object  of  this  congress  is  to 
definitely  orient  agricultural  practice  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay. 

International  Congress  of  Americanists. — The  Government  of 
Uruguay  named,  as  the  official  delegate  to  the  Twenty-first  Congress 
of  Americanists,  which  was  celebrated  in  The  Hague  and  Gotenburg, 
Dr.  Alfredo  de  Castro,  Chai^d  d’Affaires  in  Denmark,  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Uruguay  participates  in  the  inauguration  of  Balboa  monu¬ 
ment. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  has  designated  Dr. 
Pedro  Erasmo  Callorda,  Minister  of  Uruguay  in  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
»s  the  Uruguayan  representative  in  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  Panama  in  memory 
of  the  Spanish  navigator,  Vasco  Nflflez  do  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Jane  report  o(  the  National  Foetal  Savinp  Bank . 

Second  official  forecast  of  the  corn  crop . 

Production  costs  of  principal  Argentine  crops . . . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  May,  1924 . 

The  Argentine  market  for  American  textiles . 

Prospects  for  grain  production,  cropseason  of  1924-25 . 

Amntine  insurance  statistics  for  1923 . 

OfBcial  report  on  foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  for  1923... 


E.  Kitcbcl  Farrand,  Tin 
consul  at  Buenos  Aim. 
Do. 

Do. 

Raleigh  A.  Qibson,  con¬ 
sul  at  Buenos  Aim. 

Do 

E.  Kitchel  Farrand. 

Do. 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  cod- 
sul  general  at  Buson 
Aires. 


Mineral  production  and  exports  of  Btdivia  during  April,  1924 . 

Compulsory  savings  by  workmen,  and  regulations  for  enforcement.. 
Bolivian  motor  roads. . 


Dayle  C.  McDonough, 
consul  at  La  Pax. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cotton  consumption,  Pernambuco  consular  district,  during  1923  _ 

To  exploit  the  coconut  in  Brasil . 

Sugar  shipments  of  Pernambuco,  quarter  ended  June  30, 1924 . 

Proposed  “Good  Roads  Day”  in  Pernambuco . 

Brasil  nut  shipments  and  crop  prospects  of  Amasonas,  quarter  ended  . 
June  30,  1924. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  half  year  ended  June  30, 1924. 
Rubber  shipments  and  crop  prospects  of  Amasonas,  quarter  ended  . 
June  30,  1924. 

Cotton  growing  in  Amasonas . 

Activities  of  the  Brasilian  Plantation  Syndicate  (Ltd.) . . 

Agricultural  Society  in  Ceari,  Brasil . 

Pemamhuco  coffee  statistics,  1923-24 . 

Road  construction  in  State  of  Minas  Qeraes . 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  June,  1924 . 

Increased  cotton  production  in  Pernambuco . . 


Shipments  of  Camauba  wax  at  Recife,  six  months  of  1924. . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  July,  1924 . 

Mining  industry  in  State  of  Minas  Oeraes  during  1923 . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during 
July,  1924. 

Motor  ambulances  for  Ceari,  Brasil . 

Total  exports  and  imports  from  ports  of  Pernambuco  Consular  dis¬ 
trict,  tor  1923. 

The  Port  of  Macau,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte . 

New  electric  light  plant  for  S.  Miguel  de  Campos . 

New  manufacturing  facilities  for  diemlcals  at  Pernambuco  and  Ala- 
goas,  Brasil. 

CBILB 

Advertising  in  Antofagasta  consular  district . 

The  Salta- Antofagasta  railway . 

Visit  of  the  “  Italia”  with  its  exposition  of  Italian  products . 


E.  Verne  Richardsoi, 
consul  at  Fernambneo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

James  H.  Roth,  vice oon- 
sul  at  Manaos. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  genm 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 
Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  ]r.,  viM 
consul  at  Pernambon 
Do. 

A.  GaiUin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Ir. 

Do. 


McMillin,  consul  at 
AntofagMta. 

Do. 

Do. 


Review  of  oommaroe  and  industries  of  Barranquilla  consular  dis¬ 
trict  tor  J^y,  1924. 

The  market  for  paper  in  Cartagena . 

Colombian  coffee  prospects  tor  1924 . 
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Maurice  Stafford,  oonsol 
at  Barranquilla. 
Lester  L.  Sdinare,  eoa- 
sul  at  Cartagena. 
Maurice  Stafford. 
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Reports  received  to  September  15,  19S4 — Continued 


SUBJECT  Date 


COSTA  RICA  I 

July  report  on  commeroe  and  industries . 1  Aug.  5 

Oeoeral  conditions  affecting  American  trade . |  Aug.  11 

Ooremment  assistance  to  import  livestock .  Aug.  12 

Prohibiting  importation  of  u^  coffee  bags . I  Aug.  22 

CUBA  I 

Present  new  sugar  crop,  and  eiports  from  consular  district  of  Matan-  Aug.  9 
us,  for  June  and  July,  1924.  , 

Cnrrrat  lumber  market  situation . . I  Aug.  16 

■CUADOR 

Icoadorian  cotton:  production,  consumption,  exportation  and  crop  Aug.  19 
estimate. 

OCATRMAUL 

July,  1924,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Aug.  6 

PANAMA  I 

The  market  for  American  confectionery . |  Aug.  1  1  George  Orr,  consul  at 

'  Panama  City. 

Do. 


Digby  W.  Willson,  con- 
^  at  Asuncion. 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  con¬ 
sul  at  Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Harry  J.  Anslinger,  vice 
consul  at  La  Quaira. 
Do. 

Do.  ^ 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  con¬ 
sul  at  Caracas. 

Do. 

Harry  J.  Anslinger,  vice 
consul  at  La  Quaira. 
Do. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter. 
Harry  J.  Anslinger. 


July,  1924,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1924,  financial  condi-  July 
tioDS,  budget  and  exchange,  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
munications. 


Uruguayan  exports  to  the  United  States,  first  six  months  of  1924 —  July  11 

The  192S-1924  wool  clip .  July  18 

Cattle  hair  production .  July  17 

Umgu^an  market  for  seals .  July  29 

New  (racial  values  assiraed  products  for  exportation  from  Uruguay . do - 

Commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1924,  general  conditions..^ .  July  30 


Parcel  Post  shipments  to  Venexuela .  July  23 

American  automobile  assembly  plant  at  La  Quaira .  July  29 

Oeoeral  business  conditions  in  Venexuela .  July  30 

New  Veneiuelan  tariff  law... .  .^ug.  1 


Mercantile  situation  in  June,  1924 .  Aug.  2 

Eiports  of  CebadiUa  from  La  Quaira,  1911-1922 .  .4ug.  7 

Additional  German  steamship  service  for  Venexuela,  “Hamburg-  ...do - 

Colon-Central  American”  service. 

Noo-intoxicating  beverages  in  Venexuela .  Aug.  18 

Veoetuelan  railroad  operations  during  first  quarter  of  1924 .  Aug.  16 


Henry  S.  Waterman, 
con^  at  San  Jose. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


James  V.  Whitfield,  con¬ 
sul  at  Matanxas. 
Frank  Bohr,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 


Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice 
consul  at  Guayaquil. 


Augustus  Ostertag,  con¬ 
sul  at  Guatemala  City. 
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